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letters to the Editor 


DUAL ROLE 


Sir: In your article entitled Personnel 
Facilities (June ’58 issue), you state that 
USAF wants to have good facilities to 
“protect the morale, health, and welfare 
of Air Force personnel and their de- 
pendents available before sending per- 
sonnel to a new installation.” 


The facilities mentioned in the article 
did not include the post office which I 
believe is one of the first things to which 
an airman looks for morale purposes, 
particularly at an overseas installation. 
I should be most interested in learning 
why this morale facility was not in- 
cluded on this list. 

Maj. Joseph Gibbons 
APO 223, New York, N. Y. 

Officials in the Plans and Programs 
Branch, DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF, 
are in hearty accord when you state 
that the post office is one of the basic 
morale facilities on any installation. A 
committee which represented DCS/Per- 
sonnel, DCS/Operations, and the Direc- 
torate of Installations was formed to lay 
the groundwork for personnel facilities 
planning. They concluded that because 
the post office was cast in the dual role 
of an official as well as a personnel facil- 
ity, it could not be considered in the 
same category with the other units out- 
lined in AFR 30-5. The personnel 
facilities list was established as the mini- 
mum standards of adequacy and, inas- 
much as the post office has an official 
function, it could not be included on 
such a list. 


=x * # 


DOST DESIRE EXTENSION? 


Sir: I would like an interpretation of 
the 180-day limitation established for 
TDY by the Comptroller General's de- 
cision, B-131145, dated 3 May 1957. 
Does this limitation mean a single loca- 
tion or does it include only total time 
spent in TDY status? 

S/Sgt. Walter Hines, Jr. 
APO 187, San Francisco, Calif. 

Officials in the Office of the Director 
of Accounting and Finance, Comp- 
troller General, indicate that the cited 
decision was meant to be applicable 
only for a single point of TDY. Theo- 
retically, therefore, it is possible to ex- 
ceed 180 days providing temporary duty 
is performed at more than one station. 


x *k * 


WHERE CREDIT’S DUE 

Sir: Since publication of the article, 
Caroline Antoinette, (THE AIRMAN, 
July ’58), I have received additional in- 
formation which prompts me to ask a 
favor of you. 

I have since found out that the source 
data, from which I prepared the article, 
was compiled by Alan Rockoff, while 
serving as a lieutenant at Evreux-Fau- 
ville AB, France. I would like to ask 
that Mr. Rockoff, who is now a civilian 
studying law, be accorded equitable 
credit in connection with the article. 

Also, in case your readers might be 
interested, the inscription on the bell 
translates as follows: 

“The year 1813, I was consecrated by 
his Lordship, Mgr. Jean-Baptiste Maillet 
in charge of the Mousseaux Parish and 
named Caroline Antoinette by M. Pierre 
Le Gendre, President of the Vestry, and 
Mad. Marie Francoise Gouppilliere, 
wife of M. Louis Roussel. 

“Mayor of this Community: Noel 
L’Erablee, Churchwarden.” 


M/Sgt. John Calvarese 
Chanute AFB, IIl. 





WELL, YES AND NO 

Sir: Jn the story, Personnel Report, 
(THE AIRMAN, June ’58) I noted a fine 
picture of a Texas Tower on page nine. 
The cutline says, “After isolated duty at 
a Texas Tower a man deserves and gets, 
whenever possible, his choice of duty 
station.” 

I am presently assigned to a Texas 
Tower. ADC regulations state that upon 
reassignment from this duty, we may 
submit a request for our first three bases 
of choice; however, these choices must 
be within ADC. What is the reason for 
this limitation on selection? 

T/Sgt. Gerald Siegel 
Otis AFB, Mass. 

According to officials in the Warrant 
Officer and Airman Assignment Divi- 
sion, DCS/Personnel, Hq USAF, once 
an airman has been assigned to a major 
command which maintains both over- 
seas and ZI bases, that command main- 
tains retainability, and reassignments 
during an enlistment will be made by 
and within the command. There are 
exceptions, of course, such as increased 


demand in other commands which 
might bring Hq USAF action. Hoy. 
ever, for all practical purposes, only at 
time of reenlistment will base of choice 
outside of assigned command be at the 
discretion of the individual when the 
command meets this Zl-overseas cri. 
teria. 


x «x * 


THANKS—AND WE HAVE 


Sir: My heartiest congratulations on 
your June issue, it was great. Most espe- 
cially I would like to congratulate 
M/Sgt. Albert Kitchens, author of In 
My Opinion. 

I would like to see a section of Tue 
AIRMAN devoted to outstanding airmen 
of the past. Hope you can find room 
sometime in the near future. 


M/Sgt. Henry Lacour 
Hamilton AFB, Calif, 


Many thanks for the kind words. 
You might refer to page 15 for the 
answer to your suggestion. 


x * * 


THE CUSTOMERS ALWAYS WRITE 


Sir: West Germany’s New Air Force, 
July ’58 issue, THE AIRMAN, was an ex- 
cellent article. On page 14, however, 
your picture showing a preflight inspec- 
tion, identifies the aircraft as a Repub- 
lic F-84F. Unless we have been OJT'd 
wrong, I think you'll find it is a Lock- 
heed T-33. 

M/Sgt. Warren Hoffman 
Castle AFB, Calif. 


Sir: The photo showing a preflight 
inspection of an aircraft landing gear 
has an error in the caption. The gear 
shown is that of a T-33, left side, main 
gear, not an F-84 as identified. Who 
goofed? 

M/Sgt. Steve Linta 
Presque Isle AFB, Maine 


You ask, “Who goofed?” We an- 
swer, “The author.” He has since been 
sentenced to six weeks of pencil pre- 
flights concentrating solely on landing 
gear. 

x * * 


Sir: In the July ’58 issue of THE AIR- 
MAN, you have a story entitled, Supet 
Connie Mission, which contains an 
error. On page 20 you state that three 
short rings is the ditching signal. In 
reality, the ditching signal is six short 
rings; three indicates bailout. 

A/3C Monte Lewis 
Otis AFB, Mass. 


Latest rumor has it that the author 
answered the three short rings signal. 
In short, he bailed out. 


The Airman 
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by Dave 


we | REMEMBER how they put me in Captain Sayers’ 
helicopter and I was crying for my children and how 
Captain Sayers would not leave until they found the chil- 
dren and put them in the cabin with me. And then Captain 
Sayers took us out—to think he did it, without knowing any 
of us, or the danger of the area. How dangerous it was for 
him! 

“I know he rescued me risking his own life. I thank 
my life and good health to him alone. A rescue group in 
the Air Force is almost like a holy thing. It was only 
through their help so many people were saved.” 

So wrote Frau Nutzler, who was among those rescued 
after avalanches virtually obliterated the Grosses Walsertal 
in Austria in 1954. 


October 1958 


Karten 


By the hour, day, week, month, and year, a unique 
military organization sends its men to help people. 

The Air Rescue Service was born of war. During the 
Battle of Britain in 1941 the Royal Air Force organized 
a unit known as Air/Sea Rescue to rescue airmen who 
bailed out or ditched in the channel. 

When the U. S. entered the war in 1941, the problem 
was greatly intensified. With more men and more planes, 
the Allies were able to go on the offensive in Europe and 
our aircrews were soon flying deep into enemy territory. 
The value of a trained American “Air/Sea Rescue” agency 
was recognized by the USAAF during the early stage 
of operations and with the insistence of General “Hap” 
Arnold as a stimulus, a rescue organization began to take 
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form in the European Theater of Operations during the 
middle of 1943. 

The United States entered the war almost wholly un- 
prepared to cope with the problem of retrieving downed 
combat aircrews. The first efforts were bungling and 
marked with only small success. Old wornout aircraft 
and equipment were used, personnel were assigned on a 
temporary duty status—in a sense, rescue of aircrews was 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis. But with British expe- 
rience as a guide, supplemented by the foresight and direc- 
tion of certain high ranking USAAF officers, “Air Rescue” 
developed rapidly. When the war ended, Emergency 
Rescue Squadrons were located throughout the world. 
These units were assigned properly trained personnel and 
equipped with specialized aircraft and equipment. Most 
important, the concept of aerial rescue was established. 

Today, the Air Rescue Service is dedicated to saving 
lives—not only military lives but the lives of civilians in 
distress—those of our own country and those of foreign 
lands as well. Its primary mission is the rescue of the 
downed combat crewman, but around the world, 24-hours 
a day, rescuemen stand ready to do anything in their power 
to save human life. 

In its 12-year history, the Air Rescue Service has saved 
over 6,000 lives and given aid to over 100,000 other per- 
sons. Its services have been extended to peoples around 


the world without thought of race, creed, color, political 
philosophy, or station in life. 





M™: of its rescues have been fraught with high drama 
and personal risk of life by the rescuer. Unsolicited 
letters such as the one by Frau Nutzler tell the story. An- 
other such letter tells its own story. Off the coast of 
Japan, a fishing vessel with 14 Japanese aboard split apart. 
Lieutenant Gates of the ARS hovered over the wreck and 
rescued the crew. The letter, handwritten in English, said: 

“Dear Commander: 

This morning I have seen a photograph of relief work 
of your group and read the news with deep emotion. | 
hereby express my heartfelt thanks for you and your men 
who saved Japanese seamen from a standpoint of love of 
humanity. 

I am not a poet, but the following is my improvision. 





Please accept my faithful gratitude for your brave be- 
havior. 


A rain-storm with thirty-knot gale, 

Rush about the northern Sauriku Sea, 

On the deck of the Tanda Maru broken in two, 
Wait for helping hands covering with rough waters, 
Tragic scene is beyond words. 


Then a helicopter approaches braving the gale, 
A rope of rescue down swaying by the wind, 
Cling to a life raft for their lives, 

Thus fourteen Japanese seamen were saved. 
Ah, calm and heroic Lieutenant Gates. 


Sincerely yours, 
KIKUJN KORMORI” 


And an English wife wrote in her sorrow: 

“Could you please thank the American pilot who said 
to my husband on the Roterigo that he would not leave 
them while a piece of wood was floating? We prayed and 
prayed, but it was of no avail. It’s a thing I’ve dreaded 
every time my husband went to sea. I shall never forget 
the pilot as he spoke to my husband—but thank you all for 
risking your lives and trying your very best to save them.” 

Mrs. Leadley’s husband was a member of the crew of 
a British fishing vessel lost in the Black Frost near Iceland. 
Her husband was the one they did not find. 


He Couldn't Swim a Stroke 


On a bleak day in England in February 1953 the worst 
storms in more than 250 years ripped over the low-lying 
land along the Thames Estuary and tore a hole in the sea- 
wall at Hunstanton, Norfolk. A/3C Reis Leming of 
Toppenish, Wash., was on duty with the 67th Air Rescue 
Squadron. 

As the sea roared through the gaping wall, villagers were 
trapped in their homes. Perched on rooftops, they watched 
helplessly as the icy waters swirled up and toward them. 

The gale was so fierce that motor launches were forced 
to turn back. But Leming, in a rubber survival sult, 
waded into the waters. He pushed a liferaft toward the 
nearest cottage. Eleven persons clambered aboard from 
their perilous perch. Leming, who couldn’t swim 4 
stroke, waded neck deep through the waters and in six 
trips rescued 27 persons at the risk of his own life. Queen 
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Flizabeth presented him with the George Cross, England’s 
second highest medal for valor. He also won the undying 
gratitude of the British people. 

~ While Leming was performing his heroic deed, heli- 
copter pilots of the 9th Air Rescue Squadron were flying 
mercy missions across the channel in Holland. The same 
storm had inundated more than a half million acres of 
The Netherlands when dikes burst under the North Sea’s 
pounding. The “eggbeater” pilots hovered low over 
dikes, barns, and rooftops and carried hundreds of ma- 
rooned Hollanders to safety. 


HE AIR RESCUE SERVICE has proved a boon after 
Backes in Greece, Algeria, and the Philippines; to 
lost and foundering fishermen off Iceland and Israel; and 
to hunters in the Arctic. Once ARS took aboard seven 
Communist Chinese sailors marooned on a coral reef after 
a typhoon in the South China Sea. They’d had no food 
for eight days and were politely, if not politically, over- 
joyed. 
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Everyday, Brig. Gen. Thomas J. DuBose, ARS com- 
mander, and his staff review the reports from rescue units 
all over the world. ‘We avidly trace the progress of each 
rescue mission,” explains General DuBose. “We know 
the value of using the airplane as an instrument of the 
humanities. Serving with rescue can almost weave a 
spell over a man,” says General DuBose. A colonel adds, 
“There’s no bigger satisfaction than looking at the face 
of somebody you just pulled away from death.” 

Not all humanitarian acts in the Air Force are per- 
formed by members of ARS. Almost daily airmen around 
the world are serving the cause of humanity. Sometimes it 
is the spontaneous reaction of an individual to the needs 
of someone else and sometimes it is an organized base or 
command effort. In every case it shows an alertness to 
human need. j 

Take for instance the case of a recent mercy mission to 
Spain. Aminopterin is the name of a drug that means the 
difference between life and death to Andres Cuello, a nine- 
year-old Zaragoza lad afflicted with leukemia. 


October 1958 


Recently his supply ran low. All attempts by his family 
to replenish the supply from normal Spanish and French 
sources failed. Andres had enough pills for only 48 hours. 

A friend of the Cuello family brought the crisis to the 
attention of the local base commander, Col. Lloyd W. 
Preston. 

The Air Force went into action immediately. Base offi- 
cials began phoning air bases all over Europe to find more 
aminopterin. The drug was finally located in the USAFE 
hospital at Wiesbaden, Germany. 

The time was so short that the hospital asked Lt. Joseph 
McGuire of the 7100th Support Squadron at Wiesbaden to 
fly the vitally needed medicine to Andres in a T-33 jet. 

The pilot was met on the Zaragoza flight line by Colonel 
Preston and relatives of the critically ill boy. Rushed by 
car to the boy’s bedside Lieutenant McGuire received a 
greeting he won't soon forget. 

The lieutenant, still in his flying togs, was every inch a 
hero to the reprieved youth. Andres gave the airman such 
an adoring look that tears welled in the eyes of the on- 
lookers. 

Andres asked the lieutenant for his picture, but the 
American had nothing to offer him but his instrument card. 
This was fine with Andres, who presented Lieutenant Mc- 
Guire with an autographed picture of his first communion. 
The two wound up in a bear hug. 

Today, Andres Cuello is coming along fine, according to 
his doctors, and often asks about the American Air Force 
flyer who-came from the sky to sit at his bedside. And 
Zaragoza Mayor Louis Gomez and city councilmen have 
voted to present the young pilot with a remembrance of 
his mercy mission and officially record the gratitude felt 
by the Spanish townsfolk of Zaragoza toward the UV. S. 
Air Force for this act of kindness. 

As airman-clergyman Col. Dean Hess, USAF, said at the 
recent fifty-first general conference in Los Angeles of the 
Federation Aeronatique Internationale, an organization 
representing the world’s aero clubs: “The seed has been 
planted. The true heritage of the air age is to foster peace, 
not war. In this day when we're pointing the noses of our 
vehicles toward outer space, I’m convinced that our goal 
is beyond the Moon and Mars—God.” 
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CAREER FIELD = MARRIAGE 


by Chaplain (Major) Ben G. Hoffmann 
Barksdale AFB, La. 


66 AREER FIELD,” “cross-training,” “primary and sec- 

.; ondary AFSCs,” “going up the ladder,” ““10-30-50- 
70 level,” these expressions soon become very familiar to 
every member of the Air Force. One of the basic princi- 
ples of teaching is to begin with the known and thus lead 
to the unknown. When so many of our young folks are 
plunging into the “unknown” career field of marriage, per- 
haps we will be able to drive home some important lessons 
if, for sake of illustration, we adapt some of the expressions 
which we know. 

Marriage is the most important and difficult career field 
in human relations to which every normal man or woman 
can aspire. There are no AFSCs for true marriage; there 
is no such thing as ‘on-the-job training’ prior to being 
awarded an appropriate AFSC in this field; neither is there 
6 





an opportunity to work in this career field for a while to 
see if you like it or are qualified. You're in it or out of it. 
There is no middle ground. 

The first step in this career field of marriage is the step 
called ‘man.’ We like to talk about separating the men 
from the boys and this might well be an arbitrary point of 
separation, for marriage is for ‘men’ and not for ‘boys.’ We 
cannot go into a lengthy discussion of the point ‘when does 
a boy become a man?’ Sometimes that never happens. 
To ease this problem and for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that one becomes a ‘man’ at 21 years which gives 
him legal status but does not guarantee that he actually 1s 
a man. 

We hope that no one thinks he then automatically be- 
comes a man. The process of becoming a man is a grad- 
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ual one and it is to be hoped that in the years prior to 21 
the individual has been concerned over acquiring some of 
the qualities of a man so that he does not enter the legal 
career field, ‘man’ on the 10 level, but has already pro- 
sressed to the 30 or possibly 50 level. Some become 
men in a hurry to see and accept the responsibilities of 
manhood, but whether one is ready to accept the responsi- 
bilities of ‘husband’ in marriage is questionable when he 
has just entered the career field ‘man.’ In fact, if you 
have made little progress in the career field ‘man,’ there is 
very little hope that you will make a success in the career 
field ‘husband.’ 

We are told that in the beginning God said “it is not 
good for man to be alone.” So He made woman and 
brought her unto the man. Now, it was ‘very good.’ 

The minute man takes unto himself a wife, he assumes 
another AFSC even though he has not earned it and steps 





into another career field for which most are ill prepared. 
He is now not only a ‘man,’ but also a ‘husband.’ As a 
husband he again enters this career field strictly as an 
amateur. He must start at the 10 level in that he has 
never been a husband before. Again, he must work his 
way up the ladder to become a better husband, for only in 
her most romantic moments would the wife say of her 
newly acquired ‘man,’ ‘he is a perfect husband.’ This 
statement every self-respecting man would deny because 
there is no such thing as a perfect ‘man’ and it is impossi- 
ble for man to start out in this new career field as a ‘perfect 
husband.’ It is just as foolish for the man to claim perfec- 
tion as a husband the moment he says “I will” or “I do” as 
It would be for one to claim the skills, privileges, and rank 
of a ‘70’ in electronics when he has put on his first stripe. 
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Actually, the techniques and skills of being a husband are 
more difficult to learn than the techniques and skills of 
being an electronic specialist. A bit of equipment that is 
‘out of whack’ can perhaps be adjusted with a little turn of 
a screwdriver or a wrench after looking in the proper 
manual. In marriage, problems are not only quite differ- 
ent but they also require more patience in solution. 

In the natural course of events which follow marriage, 
man is again thrust into another and new career field in 
which he must start at the bottom. Children are a natural 
result of marriage. A new career field—a new AFSC. 
Now, you are not only a man and a husband (with a 
wife), but also a ‘father’ (with a baby). Again, not having 
been a father before you must start at the bottom rung of 
the career field—as an amateur, a beginner, an apprentice. 
There is so much to learn although it is granted that the 
mother bears the greater share of additional duties. New 
adjustments, new routines, new grocery lists, new expenses, 
new restrictions, new sacrifices. The new father must 
again start to climb the ladder beginning at the 10 level 
and gradually working his way up. 

Have you ever tried to climb three ladders at one time? 
Or learning three skills? Or do three different jobs? In- 
dividuals with triple ratings are not too plentiful. Anyone 
of these three career fields in itself is a man-sized job. 
The only reason why any one can acquire an AFSC in all 
three of them is that they are so closely related—the first 
gradually leading into the second which leads into the third. 
The point is this: Should any one be so brash or cocky as 
to jump into all three careers at one time? It is difficult 
enough to be a man, to acquire manly characteristics and 
assume the responsibilities of being a man. If one is not 
yet a man and cannot progress in his primary AFSC, there 
is little hope of his succeeding in the additional career fields 
of husband and father. 

Life is a matter of orderly progression. No one would 
suggest or recommend that one should spend five years in 
the AFSC ‘man’ before cross-training into the career field 
‘husband,’ and then waiting another five years before enter- 
ing the new career field ‘father.’ On the other hand, he 
is assuming far too much who thinks it is a simple matter 
to tackle all three career fields at once. 

There is no need to point out the obvious lesson if you 
have read this far. You will—or should—be able to 
make your own conclusions. 

















Aerial view of Texas 
Tower 3, some 30 miles 
south of Nantucket. Note 
the boat hanging in the 
davits on the right and 
the restricted area of the 
flight deck. The men vis- 
ible in the picture give 
some idea of the size of 
the tower. 


Air Force isiands | 


Would you like to spend 30 days 
on an island where the fishing is good, 
food is excellent, housing quarters are 
modern, and free movies are shown 
every night? All this with your full 
salary, plus an overseas allowance? 
If you’re really interested, apply for 
duty with the 4604th Texas Tower 
Support Squadron, with headquarters 
at Otis AFB, Mass. 

For this organization, commanded 
by Maj. James Phelan, is unique; it 
controls activities of three of the 
strangest looking installations in the 
Air Force. 

One hundred miles out in the At- 
lantic, off the coasts of Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, this trio of steel 
and concrete monuments are grim re- 
minders of the most important prob- 
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by Capt. Lionel V. Patenaude 
Otis AFB, Mass. 


lem of our time—survival. As sta- 
tionary radar platforms, these towers 
are part of the North American Air 
Defense Command’s elaborate radar 
network scattered throughout the 
North American continent. The 
three Texas Towers, numbers 2, 3, 
and 4, (1 never was built) provide a 
seaward extension of this system. 
They provide extended early warning 
and control capabilities enabling 
SAGE equipment to detect aircraft 
far in advance of shore stations, 
thereby providing some extra minutes 
of advanced notice to the NORAD 
warning system. 

The towers are shaped like equi- 
lateral triangles measuring 200 feet 
on each side. They are supported by 
three legs or caissons weighing 500 


tons apiece extending into the oceat 
floor some 48 feet. Two of the legs 
store fuel oil while one is hollow so 
that sea water can be pumped into it, 
stored, and later distilled for drinking. 
The towers are divided into four main 
decks; the bottom, mainly a utilities 
area; the second, a living section; the 
main one, which is an operations 
area; and the radome deck. The base 
is 67 feet above water. 

Various objects dot the main deck 
area. A diesel-powered crane which 
runs on rollers the length of the area, 
can lift 40,000 pounds and is used in 
unloading supplies from the AKL 17. 
It also lifts a doughnut shaped vehicle 
made up of a tractor inner tube anda 
steel railing in which people are trans- 
ferred from boat to deck. Two stand- 
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ard 26-foot diesel-powered lifeboats 
are on board, both alongside ready to 
be lowered; two giant tropospheric 
scatter communications antennae on 
the base side of the triangle and two 
radio towers complete the topside 
picture. 

Below the 20-foot thick, 6,000-ton 
main deck is a maintenance scaffold 
(or “Flying Bridge’) which can be 
rotated on a monorail 360 degrees for 
access to the entire bottom of the 
tower. It also has an extension which 
can be lowered to sea level. Com- 
pleting the picture is a 360-pound 
iron ball, which dangles in the water 
between the legs and by the process of 
electrolysis keeps the caissons from 
oxidizing. The ball lasts three months 
before it is completely rusted away. 

But no matter how impressive these 


statistics are, it takes people to make 
the towers run. 


Assignment to these steel islands 


Sis considered a two-year, isolated 
area, overseas tour of duty. One year 
is spent on board and one year off, in 
alternate 30-day periods. 


Normally, 


he does not normally return to his 
post until he has spent 30 days on 
shore. Naturally, the extra time on 
the tower is subtracted from his 365- 
day total. 

Most airmen travel to and from the 
towers by helicopter, but in extended 
periods of bad weather, some go on 
the AKL-/7, which makes three trips 
a month to each tower via New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Landing on the tower itself is no 
mean accomplishment, for the flight 
deck is not large. As a whirlybird 
comes in, the pilot is directed to a 
landing by a deck officer—a rough 
counterpart of the Navy’s landing of- 
ficer. The arrival of a helicopter is a 
big event, establishing, as it were, a 
“contact” with the outside world. 
After several days without mail or 
new movies, the arrival of a chopper 
becomes a morale booster as well as 
the main topic of conversation. 





No Place to Go 


Operationally, a tower radar sta- 
tion functions like any other radar 





W/O Jeski drops a line over the side—80 feet to the water. 


the people Stay together on one tower, 
since an effort is made to keep a 
“team” together. Each man has a 
relief alternate on shore, who can fill 
min an emergency. If a man stays 
more than 30 consecutive days on a 
tower, which happens from time to 
lime, due to weather and emergencies, 
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site, running 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. But here the similarity ends. 
The first drink of water you take 
highlights one unusual aspect of tower 
life, its water supply source. The de- 
signers undoubtedly had at least a 
nodding acquaintance with the hero 
of Samuel Coleridge’s Ancient Mar- 


iner who was surrounded by, “Water, 
water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink!” because they put in two evap- 
orators which make four gallons of 
fresh water per minute. This is stored 
in an 82,000-gallon tank. And as the 
daily consumption is about 3,000 gal- 
lons per day, personnel are abun- 
dantly supplied. Most of the normal 
complement of six officers and’ 70 
airmen have more additional duties 
than they would on land, and men are 
available at all times on short no- 
tice. As Capt. Norman Shaw, officer 
in charge of Texas Tower 3 says, 
“Many normal personnel problems 
that occur on shore simply do not 
exist here, for a man cannot wander 
too far afield.” Uniforms are in- 
formal. As the general rule, fatigues 
are worn along with rubber-soled 
shoes because the average leg muscles 
cannot take the beating of walking on 
a steel and concrete surface day after 
day. You even see a few men in 
United States Navy fatigue uniforms, 
but with Air Force stripes. These 
men work on marine equipment and 
their clothes are authorized. The 
towers, designed and built by the 
United States Navy, are rampant 
with nautical terms like “bulkhead,” 
“wardroom,” “decks,” “galley,” and 
“now hear this.” 


Recreational facilities are of para- 
mount importance to the tower per- 
sonnel. One of the most common is, 
naturally, fishing. W/O Edward H. 
Jeski, utilities engineer for Texas 
Tower 3, and a top hand at this sport, 
has described fishing from a tower 
deck “like dropping a line over the 
Golden Gate Bridge.” The men use 
boat rods with 30- to 40-pound test 
lines about 160-feet long—80 feet to 
reach the water and another 80 to hit 
bottom. Moreover, a 20-ounce sinker 
is used to beat the current. 


At Towers 2 and 3, cod and pol- 
lock are the normal catch. So far, the 
largest fish caught weighed 20 pounds. 


Each unit has a 500-volume per- 
manent library, plus a 50-book rotat- 
ing kit, loaned by Eastern Air De- 
fense Force. Ping pong, a pool table, 
one basketball hoop on deck, and 
now, pianos are available. Of course, 
the ubiquitous card games are part of 
every evening’s entertainment. In ad- 
dition, the officers’ wardroom and air- 
men’s lounge have television sets. 
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Tower 3 has good reception from the 
Providence, R. I. and the Boston, 
Mass., areas about half of the time, 
while reception is sporadic on Tower 2. 

The main recreational activity, 
however, is the evening movie. Each 
tower is supposed to get three new 
films a week, but the vicissitudes of 
weather sometimes cause reruns of 
five or six times in a two-week pe- 
riod. There is one story circulating 
around Texas Tower 2 that a certain 
cartoon became hysterically funny 
after the 20th showing! 

Special service kits provide other 
items, and future plans call for hobby 
shops at all sites. Swimming is for- 
bidden because of hazardous currents. 

Other touches of civilization make 
life a little more interesting. For ex- 
ample, anyone can call home after 
duty hours by merely dialing the Otis 
operator through the tropo-scatter. 
Regular long distance rates prevail 
from Otis. Coffee is always avail- 
able, plus desserts left over from the 
regular meals. And, for those who 
want it, two cans of beer per day can 
be purchased from the ship’s store. 
The store, or base exchange, if you 
will, is open most of the day. With 
the exception of cigarettes, prices are 
the same as on shore. 

As is true in most any isolated area, 
the focal point of life on a tower re- 
volves around the dining hall which 
also doubles as theater, ship’s store, 
club, bull session center, beer garden, 
and coffee bar. 

The dining hall is ultra modern in 
all aspects and the main social event 
of the day is the evening meal. Be- 
cause of less physical exercises and a 
psychological tendency to eat more, a 
scale is set up at the head of the 
mess line. The airmen weigh them- 
selves religiously prior to each meal. 

The food is the same as the rations 
issued on shore but it has that extra 
something that comes from the per- 
sonal touch common in small organ- 
izations. All food comes in by ship. 
Dry goods are received once, frozen 
foods twice, and perishables three 
times a month. Milk is kept frozen 
until ready for use. Baking, even to 
homemade bread is done on the spot. 
In case of an emergency, a supply 
of B rations, plus normal supplies, 
could feed tower personnel for sev- 
eral weeks. Supplements to the diet 
include fresh fish caught by the people 
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side for transfer to the AKL-17. 


on board and lobsters acquired by 
a little “horsetrading” from fishing 
boats in the area. 

Living quarters are above aVerage. 
Airmen live eight to a room, with 
double bunks set against the walls. 
Each man has a private locker and 
bed lamps. Overall, based upon com- 
ments of ex-sailors on board, the ac- 
commodations are equivalent to offi- 
cers’ quarters on a destroyer or 
cruiser. The officer in charge has a 
two-room suite, the executive has a 
private room, and the other officers 
live two to a room. 

Medical service is available in the 
form of an NCO specially trained for 
duty in isolated sites. He can talk 
directly to physicians at Otis when- 
ever the need arises, but any serious 
illness or accident case is evacuated 
by plane or boat as fast as possible. 
So the medic keeps busy running the 
ship’s store and in some cases, when 
he has enough rank, acts as NCOIC 
of the tower. 

Tower routine is often interrupted 
by unexpected excitement. One un- 
usual and frightening incident oc- 
curred the week before Thanksgiving 
in 1955. While Tower 2 was being 
put in place, two large 80-ton steel 
doughnut shaped fenders were put 
around the legs to hold off the AKL- 
17 when it “docked.” Within 24 
hours, a massive storm hit the tower 
and bashed the “doughnuts” to pieces. 
According to W/O Claude Hardy, 


utilities engineer, “Everyone was get- 
ting a little worried when the waves 
began to hit the bottom of the deck, 
and 160 tons of metal started crash- 
ing around those legs. I was mighty 
glad to see them break loose.” That 
was the first and last attempt to use 
the fenders on any of the towers. 
They are still at the bottom of the 
sea near Tower 2. 

Other interesting and unusual 
events happen from time to time. For 
example, whales are spotted periodi- 
cally. Once ducks were seen flying, 
and the wind was so strong that they 
were hovering rather than making any 
headway. Texas Tower 2 has a deck 
chair from the Andrea Doria which 
was given the men by a Coast Guard 
cutter. Since the sinking of this ves- 
sel, Tower 3 has been built within a 
few miles of its resting spot. 

Once a man with appendicitis was 
being lowered in the “doughnut” to 
the deck of a Coast Guard cutter, and 
as the “doughnut” swung over the 
deck, he bailed out from a height of 7 
feet! A few hours later he was rest- 
ing comfortably in the hospital minus 
his appendix. And rumor has it that 
the squadron commander and a Visit- 
ing general were accidentally dunked 
into the Atlantic last spring by a pass- 
ing wave. Everyone had a good 
laugh, including the general. 

Up to this point, you’ve probably 
wondered if any major problems exist 
with regard to being stationed on 4 
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tower. Actually, the one, big, ever- 
present headache is getting on and off. 
The omnipresent fog that surrounds 
Towers 2 and 3, can hang over the 
towers while the sun is shining a few 
hundred yards out. In one recent 
48-day period, the men had only five 
days of sunshine. This fog, of course, 
precludes helicopter operations. In 
fact, as I write this story, | have been 
fog-bound on Texas Tower 3 for two 
days. The operations squadron of 
the 55lst Airborne Early Warning 
and Control Wing fights the weather 
by flying in whenever possible, and 
by operating seven days a week, they 
keep the towers supplied with men 
and material. Of course, in an emer- 
gency, a Coast Guard cutter can al- 
ways reach the sites. 

Some minor problems exist too. 
Even though very few airmen have 
been transferred to other duty be- 
cause they were not psychologically 
adjusted to isolated duties, it is some- 
thing to which officers and NCOs 
must always be alert. Another diffi- 
culty is the lack of something soft 
underfoot and a place to go. -You 
can walk around the deck and in the 
hall, but that’s it. 

Somewhat unnerving are the blasts 


of the fog horn every 30 seconds, 
sometimes for days and nights with- 
out respite. But strangely enough, 
some men have difficulty sleeping the 
first few nights on shore because of 
the lack of this frequent bellowing to 
which they have become accustomed. 

Perhaps the most interesting vexa- 
tion is the birds. When a strong wind 
blows off shore, many different types 
are carried to sea, spy the towers and 
become temporary, and most often, 
permanent residents. 

In spite of these minor difficulties, 
overall morale is high. Men not only 
like their assignment, some even re- 
turn early from shore duty. More- 
over, volunteers stud the roster of 
personnel. Actually, every other 
month at home is not a bad way to 
spend an isolated overseas tour of 
duty, and most of the men on the 
towers appreciate this fact. 

The men of the 4604th don’t be- 
long to the most glamorous outfit in 
the world, and duty on a tower is a 
far cry from London or Paris. But 
no job in the Air Force is more im- 
portant, for the extra minute of time 
their warning could give NORAD, 
may spell the difference between de- 
struction or survival. 


Warrant Officer Edward H. Jeski directs a helicopter from the 551st Operations 
Squadron, Otis AFB, Mass., to a landing on Texas Tower 3. 
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Shooting the Breeze 


Tail Mail 


With the Middle East back in 
international news, many “old- 
timers” must be reviving mem- 
ories of days spent in that area 
during World War II. 

As is usually the case in any 
combat zone, troops in the area 
were free in expressing dissatis- 
faction with mail movements and 
censors’ actions in spite of their 
competence. But in typical style, 
the ground crewmen of the era 
soon solved the vexing problem. 

Line personnel servicing trans- 
port planes which plied their 
routes between area bases worked 
out a special-delivery airmail sys- 
tem that provided a maximum of 
freedom despite a minimum of 
space. The tail surfaces of almost 
every aircraft in the theater soon 
bore unmistakable signs of corre- 
spondence. 

The content? Nearly every type 
of news imaginable—shop talk, 
promotion lists, excerpts from let- 
ters from home, food talk, and 
even arrangements to meet 
buddies at a given city while on 
concurrent leaves. 


40 
Memories Are Made of This 


A crewchief, unnamed for ob- 
vious reasons, swears this story 
about his absent-minded com- 
mander is true. The sergeant 
served as the colonel’s crewchief 
for about two years, during which 
time many flights to isolated units 
of the command were made. 
Each time the commander arrived 
at one of the units, he would be 
greeted at the aircraft by the unit 
commander, and other station 
personnel. The colonel would 
shake the hand of each and say a 
few appropriate words of greeting. 

At one Arctic outpost, the 
crewchief jumped from the air- 
craft ahead of his boss, to chock 
the wheels. Then he idly stood 
near the end of the reception line. 
The colonel made his way down 
the line, finally reaching his crew- 
chief. He held out his hand. 
“Hello, sergeant, and how do you 
like it here?” 


This column depends upon 
your contributions. If you have 
any good stories with a comic 
twist, send them in. 
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SCHOOLS 
FOR AIR FORCE 
SERGEANTS 


are better equipping our NCOs for positions of responsibility. 


by T/Sgt. Harold L. Craven 


“Restoration of the noncommissioned officer to his right- 
ful status in the military sphere and development of methods 
to more effectively utilize his ability and experience are 


matters of vital concern.... 


Ten USAF-accredited senior NCO 
academies and more than 50 NCO 
preparatory schools are strengthening 
the Air Force noncommissioned offi- 
cer corps by restoring sergeants to 
the position of responsibility and pres- 
tige enjoyed by NCOs prior to World 
War II. 

Senior academies, for master ser- 
geants and outstanding technical ser- 
geants, are operated by SAC, ARDC, 
MATS, AMC, ADC, and HedCom. 
They provide a minimum of five 
and one-half weeks residence training 
in military, airpower, management, 
training, and leadership subjects. 
NCO preparatory schools, operated 
by base-level organizations, make 
professional instruction available to 
staff sergeants and selected airmen 
first class. 

The need for NCO leadership train- 
ing stems from World War II when 
millions of civilians, many of them 
without leadership experience, were 
suddenly thrust into positions of mili- 
tary responsibility. Emphasis on tech- 
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GEN. Curtis E. LEMay 


nical knowledge and skills as primary 
requirements for promotion instead 
of leadership training, made it neces- 
sary for commanders to exercise a 
high degree of personal supervision. 
Over-centralization of control re- 
placed NCO responsibility. 

Postwar demobilization was rapid. 
Most of the men who reenlisted for 
peacetime service were in the three 
top enlisted grades. Former officers 
enlisted as master sergeants and fur- 
ther swelled the NCO ranks. Be- 
cause chiefs were plentiful and In- 
dians scarce, noncoms found them- 
selves performing guard, kitchen, and 
latrine duties, mowing lawns, and 
trimming hedges. Chances for pro- 
motion were almost nonexistent. 

While morale and initiative were 
dropping, Air Force planes and 
equipment were becoming more com- 
plex. Technical training continued to 
be all-important, and NCOs attending 
technical schools had little oppor- 
tunity to practice leadership. 

When the top-heavy rank situation 





subsided, another generation of NCOs 
was created. They too were promoted 
on the basis of technical skills. Over- 
centralization of control, by this time, 
had become a habit. 

Management training, offered ona 
part-time basis, provided a_ partial 
solution, but many noncoms com- 
plained they were not permitted to 
put their training to use. Effective- 
ness of the training was further lim- 
ited by the fact that the majority of 
course material was based on civilian, 
rather than military, management 
problems. 


Started in Germany 


The first known NCO academy in 
the Air Force was established at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, in January 
1950 at the request of the late Gen. 
John K. Cannon, then USAFE com- 
mander. Its official title was the 
USAFE Academy of Leadership and 
Management, and the curriculum 
consisted of principles adapted from 
the Senior Officer Military Manage- 
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ment Course, Craig AFB, Ala., and 
the Wharton Business school of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

NCO graduates of the course re- 
ported that they were nct being given 
an opportunity to utilize the training 
afforded them because of a lack of 
understanding by immediate super- 
visors. As a result, six classes of 
junior officers and two of senior 
officers were enrolled in the acad- 
emy. Twenty classes—approximately 
4,000 men—had been graduated by 
the time the school closed its doors 
in March 1951. 

At West Drayton, England, in No- 
vember 1952, an academy for ser- 
seants assigned to SAC’s Seventh 
Air Division was activated. It had 
an early chance to prove itself when 
the division lost a number of its offi- 
cers late in 1953. NCO graduates 
capably took over their responsibil- 
ities. Additional schools soon were 
established in major com- 
mands. 

At first these training programs 
were built around command missions 
and requirements. They lacked uni- 
formity, and occasionally a graduate 
of one command’s academy was re- 
quired to undergo additional NCO 
training upon transfer to another 
command. 

Representatives of five ZI acad- 
emies, Headquarters USAF, and Air 
Training Command got together in 
1956 at Orlando AFB, Fla., home of 
the MATS NCO Academy, to discuss 
standardization of major command 
NCO training programs. From this 
conference came AFR 50-39, pub- 
lished early last year, which sets forth 
requirements for Air Force accredita- 
tion of NCO academies and NCO 
preparatory schools. 

To be accredited, an academy must 
provide 220 hours of resident instruc- 
tion over a five-week period on spe- 
cific subjects. As outlined in AFR 
50-39, commands may add other sub- 
jects if they desire. An accredited 
NCO preparatory school must pro- 
vide 120 hours’ training in specified 
subjects over a three-week period. 
Senior academies are for master and 
selected technical sergeants: the pre- 
paratory schools are for staff ser- 
geants and airmen first class. 

Establishment of NCO training 
Programs and selection of students 
femains a command prerogative. 








several 
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Graduates of accredited courses, how- 
ever, now receive Air Force certifica- 
tion as well as command diplomas. 
Accredited senior NCO academies 
are now in operation at the following 
bases: Bolling AFB, D. C.; Barks- 
dale AFB, La.; Westover AFB, 
Mass.; March AFB, Calif.; Kirtland 
AFB, N. Mex.; Norton AFB, Calif.; 


McClellan AFB, Calif.; Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio; Otis AFB, 


Mass.; and Orlando AFB, Fla. NCO 
preparatory schools on the accredited 
list published early this year number 
55. 

Since many of us will eventually be 
called upon to attend an academy, 
let’s look in on a typical resident train- 
ing program for senior noncoms. 

It's Saturday morning, registration 
day. Fifteen technical sergeants and 
105 master sergeants, representing 


ZI and overseas bases, move rapidly 
through a processing line. They are 
assigned rooms and roommates, given 
mess and squadron passes, name tags, 
and text materials. 

The sergeants range in age from 24 
to 54, averaging about 35. The 54- 
year-old master has 28 years’ service, 
the 24-year-old tech less than six. 
Average education level, not includ- 
ing service schools, is 12 years. One 
member of the group is a college 
graduate. Another left school before 
completing the eighth grade. 

During processing the students 
meet their instructors, NCOs chosen 
from throughout the command on a 
basis of leadership ability, experience, 
military bearing, and proficiency in 
the art of instructing. Most of the 
instructors are NCO academy grad- 
uates, some have completed the 
Air University Academic Instructors 
Course. 

At 0515 Monday, a typical acad- 
emy day begins with drill, calis- 
thenics, and breakfast. The students 
march to the administration building, 
stand a personal “inspection, then 
march to classes which begin at 0750. 
Teaching is by the group discussion 
method with student participation, 
knowledge, and attitude evaluated by 
instructors. Classes continue until 
1500, followed by competitive sports 
and military drill. The day’s sched- 
ule ends at 1700. The average stu- 
dent spends two hours per evening 
preparing for the following day’s 
classes. 

Throughout the five-week period, 
237 academic hours of training are 
given in subjects calculated to pre- 
pare the students for more advanced 
leadership and management responsi- 
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bilities. Instruction is comparable to 
that provided by the Air Force for 
junior officers. 

Major subjects are: World Affairs; 
Air Force History; Communicative 
Skills; Supervision and Management; 
Human Relations and Leadership; 
Drill and Ceremonies; Military Cus- 
toms, Courtesy, and Protocol; Physi- 
cal Training and Conditioning; Train- 
ing; and Military Justice. 

In the Military Justice course 
noncoms study the history and pur- 
pose of military law, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, and types 
and procedure of courts-martial, to 
better prepare themselves as advisors 
to subordinates in matters of conduct 
and for possible future duty as courts- 
martial members. 

Since training of subordinates is a 
major function of NCOs, nearly one- 
tenth of the academy class periods 
are devoted to individual and group 
training programs, training methods 
and materials, practice teaching, eval- 
uation of training, the Air Force ca- 
reer program, and the importance of 
maintaining adequate training rec- 
ords. 

The course in Human Relations 
and Leadership emphasizes the value 
of human relations techniques in the 
development of a cooperative work 
force. The sergeants study basic hu- 
man behavior, analyze case studies 
illustrating individual and group mo- 
tivation, learn interviewing and coun- 
seling methods, discuss and practice 
methods of handling complaints and 
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grievances, and develop an under- 
standing of the relationship between 
authority over their subordinates and 
responsibility to them. 

Supervision and Management train- 
ing provided at the academy is closely 
related to human relations instruction. 
The course includes induction and 
orientation of newly-assigned person- 
nel, planning and organizing the work 
force, methods of encouraging subor- 
dinates to suggest ways of improving 
and simplifying work, the need for 
effective promotion policies, and the 
importance of giving clear and con- 
cise orders and instructions. 

Clarity and conciseness of expres- 
sion are taught in a course called 
Communicative Skills. The students 
learn principles of readable writing 
and effective speech, prepare and de- 
liver practice speeches, learn how to 
conduct group discussions, and write 
papers on subjects which are of mili- 
tary significance or related to air- 
power. 

A course in Air Force History 


provides valuable background for 
written assignments and _ practice 
speeches. The noncoms study the 


origin of powered flight, milestones of 
aviation progress, accomplishments of 
present and past military and civilian 
aviation leaders, outstanding air bat- 
tles, and Air Force accomplishments. 

Airpower is also a predominant 
factor in the World Affairs classes 
where the sergeants develop an under- 
standing of the present world situa- 
tion, the aims of international com- 


munism, mutual defense pacts, the 
military potential of foreign powers, 
and the Air Force role in support of 
National policy. 

Despite the amount of material 
covered, the washout rate is low, two 
percent or less in the typical academy 
class. On graduation day command 
diplomas, Air Force training certifi- 
cates, and individual honors are 
awarded. Then graduates are sent 
back to their organizations to put 
their training into practice. 

Most graduates agree that academy 
training makes them better noncoms 
in many ways. A survey conducted 
at 13 Second Air Force installations 
indicated that commanders and sub- 
ordinates at 12 bases were convinced 
that academy graduates were better 
supervisors than men who had not 
had academy training. Graduates held 
positions of high responsibility at all 
13 bases; at nine bases these positions 
were given after the NCOs had con- 
pleted academy training. 

The survey indicated that two grad- 
uates at Bergstrom AFB, Tex., (home 
of the Second Air Force NCO Acad- 
emy) had been assigned to officer 
positions; one as base reenlistment of- 
ficer, the other as dependents assist- 
ance officer. Members of the NCO 
Academy Alumni Association at 
Carswell AFB, Tex., were credited 
with being the driving force behind 
the establishment of a base credit 
union. 

Academy graduates are serving on 
commander’s advisory boards, man- 
agement councils, reenlistment com- 
mittees, and promotion boards at 
many bases throughout the Air Force. 
Over-centralization of control is grad- 
ually disappearing and the noncom- 
missioned officer is again becoming a 
strong link in the Air Force command 
chain. 

The NCO academy philosophy can 
best be summed up in these words 
from the information bulletin given to 
students at the ARDC NCO Acad- 
emy at Kirtland AFB, N. Mex. 

“Never before has the noncommis- 
sioned officer needed professional skill 
as he does today. With the advent of 
the jet airplane, nuclear bomb, guided 
missile, and related electronics equip- 
ment, he, as a professional man, must 
constantly move forward if he is to 
meet the increased requirements for 
military leadership.” 
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In the Name 
of ‘Congress — 


by M/Sgt. Hal Bamford 


“.. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action against the enemy near Billy, France, 25 September 
1918. While on a voluntary patrol over the lines, Lieutenant Rickenbacker 
attacked seven enemy planes (five type Fokker, protecting two type Halber- 
Disregarding the odds against him, he dived on them and shot down 
He then attacked one of the Halberstadts 


stadt). 
one of the Fokkers out of control. 
and sent it down also.” 


Eddie Rickenbacker watched an 
autumn sun come up in the dawn of 
what had all the earmarks of being 
another routine day— if a day of war 
can ever be called routine. But the 
day was destined to go down in his- 
tory. Thirteen years later, for his ac- 
tions on that one day, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker was awarded the Medal 
of Honor. 

What kind of a day was it? 

“September 25, 1918, was my first 
day as captain of the 94th Squadron. 
Early that forenoon I started for the 
lines alone, flew over Verdun and 
Fort Douaumont, then turned east 
toward Etain. Almost immediately I 
picked up a pair of L.V.G. two-seater 
machines below me. They were com- 
ing out of Germany and were cer- 
tainly bent upon an expedition over 
our lines. Five Fokker machines were 
above them and somewhat behind, 
acting as protection for the photogra- 
phers until the lines were reached. 

“Climbing for the sun for all I was 
worth, I soon had the satisfaction of 
realizing that I had escaped their no- 
tice and was now well in their rear. | 
shut down my motor, put down my 
head and made a beeline for the near- 
est Fokker. 

“I was not observed by the enemy 
until it was too late for him to escape. 
I had him exactly in my sights when 
I pulled both triggers for a long burst. 
He made a sudden attempt to pull 
away, but my bullets were already 
tipping through his fuselage and he 
must have been killed instantly. His 
machine fell wildly away and crashed 
just south of Etain. 
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“It had been my intention to zoom 


violently upwards and protect myself 
against the expected attack from the 
four remaining Fokkers as soon as I 
had finished the first man. But when 
I saw the effect of my attack upon the 
four dumbfounded Boches | instantly 
changed my tactics and plunged 
straight on through their formation 
to attack the photographic L.V.G.s 
ahead. For the Heinies were so sur- 
prised by finding a Spad in their midst 
and seeing one of their number sud- 
denly drop that the remaining four 
viraged to right and left. Their one 
idea was to escape and save their own 
skins. Though they did not actually 
pique for home, they cleared a space 
large enough for me to slip through 
and continue my dive upon the two- 
seaters before they could recover their 
formation. 

“The two-seaters had seen my at- 
tack and had already put down their 
heads to escape. I plunged along 
after them, getting the rear machine 
in my sights as I drew nearer to him. 
A glance back over my _ shoulder 
showed me that the four Fokkers had 
not yet reformed their line and were 
now circling about with the purpose 
of again solidifying their formation. I 
had a few seconds yet before they 
could begin their attack. 

“The two L.V.G. machines began 
to draw apart. Both observers in the 
rear seats were firing at me, although 
the range was still too long for accu- 
rate shooting. I dove more steeply, 
passed out of the gunner’s view under 
the nearest machine and zoomed 
quickly up at him from below. But 
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ry was not to be an easy one. 
The pilot suddenly kicked his tail 
around, giving the gunner another 
good aim at me. I had to postpone 
shooting until | had more time for 
my own aiming. And in the mean- 
time the second photographing ma- 
chine had stolen up behind me and I 
saw tracer bullets go whizzing and 
streaking past my face. I zoomed up 
diagonally out of range, made a 
renversement and came directly back 
at my first target. 

“Several times we repeated these 
maneuvers, the four Fokkers still 
wrangling among themselves about 
their formation. And all the time we 
were getting farther and farther back 
into Germany. I decided upon one 
bold attack and if this failed 1 would 
get back to my own lines before it 
was too late. 

“Watching my two adversaries 
closely, 1 suddenly found an opening 
between them. They were flying 
parallel to each other and not fifty 
yards apart. Dropping down in a 
sideslip until I had one machine be- 
tween me and the other I straightened 
out smartly, leveled my Spad and be- 
gan firing. The nearest Boche passed 
directly through my line of fire and 
just as I ceased firing I had the infinite 
satisfaction of seeing him gush forth 
flames. Turning over and over as he 
fell the L.V.G. started a blazing path 
to earth just as the Fokker escort 
came tearing up to the rescue. I put on 
the gas and piqued for my own lines.” 
Fighting The Flying Circus 
by Capt. Epwarp V. RICKENBACKER 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 
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perils & plights 
of pilots 


When the century was a teen-ager, 
aviation was in short pants. 


ONGRESS had questioned the wis- 
dom of the Balloon and Airship 
Division of the Air Service in the 
purchase of “obsolete” balloons. With 
the same classic flamboyance with 
which they flew their “crates,” BAD 
personnel justified the expenditure, 
and printed this glorious description 
in the Air Service Newsletter, issue of 
April 12, 1919: 

. .. The free balloon is to aviation 
what the sailboat is to navigation, 
the airman can put himself at the 
mercy of the forces of nature and 
then extricate himself and get back 
safely to earth. In no other way can 
a man more quickly grasp the true 
meaning and possibilities of meteor- 
ological phenomena. 








A slight fall of temperature, a warm 
gust of wind, the drifting of a cloud 
over the sun, the rifling of a fog bank, 
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may mean death or great hardship un- 
less he does the right thing. Pendant 
beneath this buoyant sphere, he is 
wafted through the realms of space to 
a final safe landing near the utilities 
and comfort of civilization or to fall in 
some lone place from which he can 
extricate himself only by superhuman 
effort. He may fall to his death after 
a period of chill unconsciousness in 
the great alto cirrus heights. He may 
be left broken and bleeding after be- 
ing dragged, in case he fails to land 
properly in a windstorm, or be 
drowned in case his course takes him 
Over some great body of water where 
his balloon lets him down. 

What better expedient can there be 
devised to inspire profound research 
of meteorology, with ultimate true 
knowledge of the air... 

... They (the balloons) are wanted 








to develop the indescribable power of 
discernment and the type of will and 
courage needed if we are to be longer 
rated as a first class power of the 
aerial world. 


KNOT A GOOD TRICK 


July 24, 1924: At Nevada, Mo., a 
squadron of Missouri National Guard 
Air Service pilots are strutting their 
stuff for the Missouri governor. 

Sgt. R. D. Douglas, a passenger 
in a plane piloted by Capt. C. R. 
Wassall, climbed out of his cockpit 
and walked to the wingtip. Then, 
apparently, he lost his balance and 
tumbled earthward in full view of 
the Governor and the crowd of spec- 
tators below. Douglas fell only a 
short distance, for his fall was ar- 
rested by a rope which had been se- 
curely fastened to his waist and to the 
landing gear. 

It had been a spectacular stunt. It 
had drawn gasps from the crowd, yet 
it had been perfectly safe. All the 
sergeant would have to do to get back 
into the plane would be to clamber 
up the knotted rope to the landing 
gear, climb from there to the lower 
wing of the training plane, and get 
back irito the cockpit. The climb 
would be easy . . . Douglas had had 
the foresight to knot the rope at inter- 
vals to facilitate his climb. 

But he had made one important 
mistake. The knots in the rope were 
too far apart. He couldn’t reach 
from one knot to the other and he 
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couldn’t get a sufficiently good grip 
on the rope to climb without the aid 
of knots. He could not cut himself 
loose and parachute to earth for two 
reasons. He didn’t have a knife or a 
parachute. 

It was obvious that getting safely 
back to earth posed a considerable 
problem. 

Several pilots attempted to rescue 
Douglas, without success. Mean- 
while a message was dispatched to 
Ist Lt. Fred C. Nelson of the Army 
Air Service, in downtown Nevada, 
informing him of the sergeant’s pre- 
dicament. Nelson had been detailed 
to the Missouri National Guard as 
Air Service Instructor. 

Lieutenant Nelson was told that 
Capt. Wassall had only 20 minutes 
fuel remaining. He decided to deliver 
a parachute to the dangling sergeant, 
and Lt. Albert Smith volunteered to 
go along, climb out to the wing 
tip, and hand Douglas the ‘chute. 
Douglas refused the parachute and 
signaled that he needed a knife to cut 
the rope. Smith had no knife. 

Time was running short. Lieu- 
tenant Nelson decided to fly under the 
sergeant and let him climb aboard a 
wingtip, still unaware that Douglas 
had no way of cutting himself loose 
from the rope. The sergeant slid 
across the wing, and again motioned 
fora knife. At this point Nelson real- 
ized that Douglas was securely fas- 
tened to the rope. 

With minutes to spare, Lieutenant 
Nelson flew Lieutenant Smith to a 
nearby lake, then returned to the fly- 
ing field for another volunteer. Sgt. 
Jeddie E. Sharp, whose flying expe- 
rience consisted of a single airplane 
ride, volunteered. Nelson took off 
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again, in the direction of the helpless 
airman, and Sharp made his way to 
the wingtip, a knife between his 
teeth, five more knives in his pockets. 
Nelson flew his plane alongside Doug- 
las. Sharp handed him the knife. 

Captain Wassall, after being sig- 
naled that his swinging passenger had 
the knife, headed for the lake. Ser- 
geant Douglas cut himself loose about 
six feet above the water, skipped once 
like a flat rock, then sunk beneath 
the surface. 

Lieutenant Smith, waiting nearby 
with a boat, began rowing madly to- 
ward the point of impact to effect a 
rescue. 

His boat filled up with water and 
sank to the bottom. Smith swam the 
rest of the way and managed to drag 
Sergeant Douglas ashore in time to 
save him from drowning. 

The principals in this story, exclu- 
sive of Douglas, were commended for 
their skill and daring by the com- 
mander of the Missouri National 
Guard. 

Air Service Newsletter, Nov. 17, 1924 





THEY WENT THAT-A-WAY 


During the summer of 1919 a 
group of low-down ornery horse 
thieves hustled some rustled stock 
across the Rio Grande into Mexico. 
A cavalry patrol reported the illegal 
border crossing to a border guard and 
arrangements were made for the 
cavalry to go after the dirty varmints. 
Next morning a strong cavalry patrol 


crossed the river and proceeded along 
a trail of horse tracks. An airplane, 
acting independently, assisted in the 
chase. 

The soldiers on horseback encoun- 
tered difficulties. The trail was not 
always easy to follow, and the horse 
thieves had the advantage of several 
hours head start. Air reconnaissance, 
however, was superb, and the pilot 
soon discovered a corral full of pur- 
loined horseflesh, presided over by 
the rustlers. He opened his throttle 
and flew back to the vicinity of the 
horse soldiers. The soldiers were un- 
familiar with the use of the airplane 
in cavalry contact. The pilot’s sig- 
nals, in more ways than one, were 
over their heads. What’s more, there 
was no place to land an airplane. 

After several attempts at making 
himself understood the pilot flew to a 
cavalry picket station on the Ameri- 
can side, borrowed a horse, crossed 
the river, and chased the mounted 
troops to tell them about his find. He 
caught up with ’em, gave ’em the 
word, and hightailed it back to Texas, 
got back into his airplane, and roared 
skyward, aiming his propeller in the 
direction of the horses and horse 
thieves. When he got there he found 
the rustlers trying to get rid of the 
evidence. They had opened the cor- 
ral and were busily trying to chase 
the horses into the nearby hills. 

The rustlers had also scattered, but 
the pilot spotted a group of three and 
pursued them. They galloped their 
horses to a nearby cottonwood tree 
and kept the tree between themselves 
and the aviator. By this time the 
plane was low on fuel and the pilot 
had to give up the chase and return 
to El Paso. — 

While the aviator had not suc- 
ceeded in capturing the rustlers, the 
incident was used in The Air Service 
Newsletter December 1919, as a 
case that “illustrates the great serv- 
ice an airplane can render cavalry 
troops in pursuit of bandits and re- 
covery of stolen livestock.” The pub- 
lication further stated that the Bal- 
loon and Airship Division, which had 
conducted scores of balloon flights 
from San Antonio, had called atten- 
tion to the extremely clear atmos- 
phere of this area and the ease with 
which aeronauts could see jack rab- 
bits, burros, prospectors, sheep, cat- 
tle, and horses. 
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by M/Sgt. Ed Blair 


BOX OF 
DIRECTIONS 





ou know the feeling of having missed a side road off a 

busy highway because you had to cruise at 60 to 
keep the headlamps out of your tailfins? Then with this 
experience and a heck of a lot of imagination you might 
be able to conjure up a very vague idea of what it’s like to 
be a B-58 navigator trying to make a rendezvous with a 
jet tanker a thousand miles away. 

You have to keep in mind that the side road was sta- 
tionary and you were doing only 10 miles over the speed 
limit. But the B-58 Hustler may be indicating Mach 2, 
and before the hustling navigator can tell the pilot, “ac- 
cording to my calculations I don’t know where we are,” 
he’s 75 miles past where he was. The tanker keeps moving 
too. 

It took three navigators to find the way to the target 
and back in a lumbering B-29 Superfortress. But then, 
they did all of the work themselves. In the Hustler—and 
all first line combat aircraft nowadays—the navigator has 
a little black box to help him. 

In fact, the black box does just about everything except 
eat his flight lunch for him. The navigator just monitors 


it to make sure it doesn’t make mistakes, but that job 
18 





isn’t as simple as it sounds. These modern automatic- 
inertial navigation systems are so smart that they tell 
“George”—the automatic pilot—where to go, and they 
can get a sleepy navigator into all sorts of trouble. If 
part of the system should get tired and stop working the 
navigator might wake up on the wrong side of the iron 
curtain where the flying filling stations won't honor his 
credit card. 

The navigator’s panel in a modern weapon system gives 
out poop like ground speed, heading, position, computed 
distance to the target, airspeed, attitude (in space), alti- 
tude, ground track, time until bomb release, and such wind 
data as direction, intensity, drift, and all the other factors 
that are important to navigators. But with the disdain 
a Little League pitcher holds for his kid sister, the machine 
ignores the navigator and guides the aircraft by nudging the 
automatic pilot. There the human similarity stops— 
science still hasn’t been able to build human judgement into 
a black box. So they won’t replace navigators for a while. 

Man is still important because these million-dollar pin- 
ball machines won’t pay off until the navigators put their 
“mental nickels” into them. These kind of nickels you 
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just can't hardly get any more. Air Training Command 
pays off in them though, and the boys who have earned 
some get to wear navigator’s wings to prove it. Naviga- 
tors smart enough to get black boxes assigned to them have 
picked up a few more “mental nickels” through experience, 
mostly in B-47s. That's good, because the guy that’s using 
them to feed an inertial navigation system needs a headful. 
When this machine says ‘“7i/t/”’ it means he’s got to take 
his crew home the old fashioned hard way—dead reckon- 
ing, celestial, pilotage, or any other way he knows how to 
navigate. Of course, he needs to know where he is when 
the silt lights flash. 

So, according to some Pentagon colonels who ought to 
know, navigators are going to have to study harder and 
get smarter to keep the black boxes from knowing more 
about their business than they do. Lt. Col. Will O. Brim- 
berry, who graduated from the combat crew and naviga- 
tion staff duty echelons in SAC to become chief of navi- 
gation training at Air Force Headquarters, saw the moving 
finger writing. 

Headquarters USAF has advised Air Training Com- 
mand to start cranking information on the new systems 
into its navigation courses. It told them particular atten- 
tion should be given to the principles of inertial, doppler, 
and auto-astro-compass systems. It also pointed to an 
up-coming weapon system—the missile platform type of 
aircraft that will launch air-to-ground birds with an 
H-bomb beak. 

Navigators long ago assumed the bombardier’s duties 
and now the navigator on these flying missile platforms 
will wear three hats and become navigator-bombardier- 
missiler. He'll whisper the directions to the missile that 
will help it find the target. That means he has two naviga- 
tion—or guidance—systems to feed with mental nickels: 
the one in the aircraft and the one in the missile. This 
experience will also help make him eligible for a job as 
guidance officer in a missile squadron if he’s ever grounded 
by technology. 

Capt. Leonard R. Sugerman, who works for USAF’s 
Director of Research and Development, knows a lot about 
these systems. He’s on speaking terms with the “egg- 
heads” at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and talks 
like it. THE AIRMAN asked him to explain inertial nav- 
igation. 

“Simple,” he said. “The principles are old, the methods 
are new. Inertial guidance is based on Newton's second 
Law of Motion. We all recognize this familiar law as F 
equal M times A.” 

Sure we do. 

He scribbled the equation on a memo routing slip and 
went on: 

“Expressed in words, the acceleration of a body is pro- 
portional to the resultant force exerted on the body; is 
inversely proportional to the mass of the body; and is in 
the same direction as the resultant force.” 

This makes sense. The faster your automobile engine 
turns over, the faster you go. You know you are accelerat- 
ing because you push harder against the seat back until 
speed becomes constant. In short, you become an ac- 
celeration detector, only the captain calls you an acceler- 
ometer. Several kinds of accelerometers are in use but 
they all work on the same principle—a mass is displaced 
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by the inertial force created by the aircraft's acceleration. 

Now, if you take a pair of these accelerometers, and 
wire them so that they will convert their mechanical action 
into an electrical signal you have the real heart of the 
system. This signal must of course, be proportional to the 
acceleration, which is no trick at all. 

Next, mount these juiced-up accelerometers at right 
angles to each other on a platform, but be sure the plat- 
form is gimbaled, and stabilized with gyros. (More about 
gyros shortly.) This whole contraption is then set to 
establish a fixed coordinate reference system with two 
axes—north and south, east and west. 

You now have a gimbaled, gyro-stabilized platform, 
which Captain Sugerman describes as “a stable table sus- 
pended inside a set of rings that make a universal joint.” 

Anyway, the point is that the maneuvers of the aircraft 
won't affect the platform. 


The B-58 navigator reads precise position and navigating 
data in the slot-like windows of the panel before him. All 
except his human judgement is engineered into the stellar- 
monitored doppler-inertial navigation-bomb system. Even 
as he reads and exercises judgement, the system automati- 
cally guides the Mach 2 aircraft on a preselected course and 
furnishes information to a dozen subsystems. 





After the heart comes the brain—an electronic or 
mechanical computer. The computer integrates (that’s 
a calculus term meaning to add, or sum up) the acceler- 
ometer signals to determine velocity and position. 

Fundamentally, an inertial navigation system is a 
motion-measuring system. It calculates position by “know- 
ing” its starting point and keeping track of all accelerations 
from time of takeoff. Because only horizontal accelera- 
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tions are involved in ordinary flight, only two acceler- 
ometers are needed. The output signal from each is inte- 
grated twice. The first integrator indicates velocity in 
feet, or miles, or minutes of a degree against time. The 
second integrator indicates the distance traveled against 
time. 

To fly a Great Circle course from Texas to Thule, one 
of the accelerometers on the stable table is lined up along 
the course, while the other one is transverse, or across the 
course. Suppose a crosswind tries to drift the aircraft off 
course. The transverse accelerometer senses the move- 
ment, signals the calculus-trained computer and the com- 
puter integrates the signal twice to find out how fast and 
how far the wind is drifting the aircraft off course. 

The answer, in the form of another signal, is fed into 
the auto-pilot which kicks the rudder around the exact 
amount to head the aircraft into the wind at the right angle 
to keep drift zero and make the course good. Meanwhile, 
the along-course accelerometer is busy keeping track of 
distance traveled. Just to keep the navigator abreast of 
things, the mechanical mathematician flashes the latitude 
and longitude in a little window on his panel. 

It is obvious that these accelerometers are quite sensi- 
tive but they are completely lacking in judgement. For 
instance, they can’t tell the difference between the pull of 
acceleration and the pull of gravity so it is absolutely 
essential that the stable table be kept parallel to the 
earth’s surface. This keeps the indiscriminate acceler- 
ometers immune to gravitational forces. People in the 
business, like Captain Sugerman, call it keeping them 
perpendicular to the local vertical. That would be a line 
through the center of the accelerometer to the center of 
the earth. 

This is where the gyroscopes come into the picture. 
Start one of them spinning fast enough inside a gimbal 
ring universal joint and you can lug it all over the world 
and it will continue to point toward the same direction in 
space. Gravity or any other force that tries to change its 
plane of rotation will cause it to precess, or rotate about 
an axis at 90 degrees to the force. When two or three 
gyros are mounted on the accelerometer platform they 
simply fix it in inertial space. 

This could be bad because as the aircraft flies north the 
table wouldn’t follow the curvature of the earth and the 
N-S accelerometer would tilt backward and the E-W sensor 
would tilt west. Both would mistake the pull of gravity for 
acceleration. The computer would give out with the wrong 
answers. To prevent this happening an accelerometer 
signal proportional to the aircraft’s speed in any horizontal 
direction is fed back to the appropriate gyro and it pre- 
cesses in space—taking the platform with it—at exactly 
the same angular velocity as that of the aircraft about the 
center of the earth. The stable table then remains per- 
pendicular to the local vertical. 








There’s another thing that bothers the system too. The 
earth keeps spinning around its axis underneath the aircraft 
about 15 degrees an hour. This relative motion has to be 
added or subtracted depending on the direction of flight to 
make the answers come out right. An extremely accurate 
clock feeds the proper signal into the thinking machine. 
The computer figures out whether to add or subtract and 
signals a servomotor to turn the whole table about an 
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STABILIZED 
ACCELEROMETER 


CENTER 
OF GRAVITY 





CENTER 
OF EARTH 


No matter how far, how fast, or in what direction the aircraft 

carries it, the gimbaled stable table always remains perpen- 

dicular to local vertical—a line drawn from the platform to 

the center of the earth (gravity). The accelerometers then 

sense only the aircraft's movement through space, informa- 
tion the computer converts to navigation data. 


axis parallel to the earth’s polar axis to compensate for 
this error. 

The net result of these feed-back signals is that the 
system acquires the properties of a long-period simple- 
harmonic oscillating system. That's a pendulum to you 
unscientific types. A stable table located so. as to remain 
perpendicular to gravity as the aircraft moves around the 
earth behaves just like a pendulum with the “bob” at the 
center of the earth. If such a thing were physically possi- 
ble (imagine a plumb bob on a 4,000-mile string), a plat- 
form fastened to the suspension point of such a plumb bob 
would always:remain horizontal with the earth’s surface 
because its motion couldn’t possibly disturb the weight 
at the center of gravity. 

This theoretical plumb bob was the brain child of Dr. 
Maxmillian Schuler in 1923 and it’s called the Schuler 
pendulum. A Schuler-tuned platform simply means that 
the amount of feed back velocity signal is so critically ad- 
justed that the vertical indicated by the stable table is not 
disturbed by aircraft accelerations. But a Schuler-tuned 
platform behaves just like the Schuler pendulum; it oscil- 
lates continuously, completing a cycle every 84 minutes. 
The sine wave error peaks at 21 and 63 minutes and is 
zero at 42 and 84 minutes. Other errors in the system 
cause the amount of error to increase with the time of 
operation. The only real solution would be perfect com- 
ponents, but who can make them? 

But there is a way to counterbalance this increasing 
error. A doppler-radar system starts out with errors 
and gets better with time. And a star-tracker system 
hardly ever gets lost. Combine the three and nobody gets 
lost. The computer just takes a BATH—best available 
true heading—from one of the three, and signals the others 
to straighten up and fly right. 

Just like watches and fountain pens, inertial navigation 
works just as well under water. A couple of centuries ago 
men started looking for a Northwest Passage to Asia. A 
few weeks ago the U. S. Navy finally found it by navigating 
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nuclear-powered submarines under the Arctic ice pack. 
The navigator used an inertial system borrowed from an 
Air Force Navaho missile. 

Since the object of every flight is to get from one place 
to another, the navigator has to keep pretty close tabs on 
airspeed, time, and wind to tell him how far he’s gone and 
how much farther he has to go. Doppler radar gives him 
a very accurate reading of actual ground speed. 

Every schoolboy knows the principle of radar—an 
electro-magnetic wave traveling at the speed of light is 
beamed out until it strikes an object and bounces back. 
This takes time, but not much. All you have to do is split 
a second fine enough to measure this time and you know 
how far away the object is. If you know the direction 
your beam is aimed—well, you know what direction the 
object is. Plain old ordinary, smelly, barn bats learned 
this principle long before man did. But the bats have a 
built-in timer. Men have gone nuts duplicating their 
timing system electronically. 





Every schoolboy that ever chased a fire engine also 
knows about the Doppler principle, although they never 
met the old gent himself. Christian Doppler wrote the 
principle down in his native Czech back in 1842. In 
scientific language he said that there is an apparent change 
in the frequency of sound, light, or similar vibration waves 
(in this case, radar waves ) when the observer and observed 
are in relative motion. 

In other words, the wave frequency appears to become 
greater or lesser than the true value according to whether 
the distance is being diminished or lengthened. That’s 
how the schoolboy observer knows whether the fire truck 
is coming closer or going away by the sound of the siren. 
His physics professor would tell him that the sound waves 
ahead of the truck are compressed and therefore sound 
different at a distance than they do when the truck passes 
right by him. 

With the help of a mess of tubes, transistors, coils, re- 
sistors, condensers, and whatever else goes into a radar 
set, these two principles are combined to supply the navi- 
gator and his thinking machine with the aircraft’s ground 
speed and drift angle—two things he needs to know to 
navigate by the dead-reckoning system. Doppler radar 
also tells him the rate of climb and descent if he’s inter- 
ested. Several antennae aim the beam of electro-magnetic 
waves toward the ground in different directions. The fre- 
quency differences in the echo signals received by the 
different antennas are used to compute both ground speed 
and drift angle. Incidentally, these very accurate Doppler 
velocity outputs will enable our inertial platform to be 
aligned in flight by appropriate tie-in with the acceler- 
ometers. This means that SAC’s quick reaction time is 
not compromised. 

Any navigator capable of finding his way from the 
Top 0” the Mark in ‘Frisco to Don the Beachcomber’s in 
Honolulu has to know something about celestial naviga- 
tion. Celestial navigation is based on an accurate knowl- 
edge of the heavenly bodies—the stars of the universe, not 
the ones wearing hula skirts—and knowing how to use the 
Air Almanac. The Air Almanac lists a whole bunch of 
stars and tells how high they are above the horizon at a 
certain hour at such and such a latitude. Most of this in- 
formation was collected centuries ago by desert sheiks 
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tired of the harem and with nothing else to do but gaze at 
the stars. 

Some black box navigation systems, jealous of their 
prestige, also insist on taking over the celestial navigation 
part of the navigator’s job. A star tracker mounted on a 
stable platform like the one that carries the accelerometers 
is lined up on stars whose positions are listed in the Air 
Almanac. One star gives an LOP—line of position—two, 
a fix. A photo-electric cell, sensitive to the light emitted 
by the stars, replaces the navigator’s eye. While the 
tracker searches out the stars, the computer has all the 
latitude and time information on the stars stored in its 
memory circuit. It does all the mathematics and tells the 
navigator where he is with respect to the stars. 

Actually the computer can use this stellar information to 
monitor the errors that accumulate in the inertial system 
because even the best gyros tend to drift from their original 
setting with time. The most amazing thing about these 
star trackers is that they do their job in the daytime too 
when a mere human navigator can only see the sun. This 
stellar monitor rides herd on the stars—the navigator keeps 
the monitor in line. 
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GRAVITY 


An automobile parked on an incline will roll backwards due 

to the force of gravity if the brake isn’t set. Unless acceler- 

ometers are mounted on a perfectly stable platform the in- 

fluence will cause an apparent acceleration signal that will 

confuse the computer and give the navigator false infor- 
mation. 


But the navigator is still a pretty important individual. 
The Air Force has upped its training requirements for 
navigators and has also increased the number being 
trained. All officers being commissioned from the new 
Air Force Academy will be rated as navigators and the 
Air Force is presently effecting staff action to adopt a 
master navigator rating for the top boys in the profession 
that will put them on a par with command pilots. 

Meanwhile, scientists in research and development are 
refining the equipment now in stock and looking for even 
better ways to navigate. When man starts orbiting in 
space he will need some special equipment. Captain 
Sugerman told THE AIRMAN about one such gizmo now 
under development called the TWUPI—pronounced 
twupi—The-Which-way-is-UP-Indicator. At this stage of 
the game, that’s all we know about TWUPI, but one thing 
for sure: In space, there will be as many ups and downs 
as there are on earth and with the whole universe to navi- 
gate in, it will be important to know which is which. 
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USAFA’s gridders figure to improve—but 
the schedule is also tougher and. . 


by M/Sgt. Hal Bamford 


FULL-GROWN Freddy the Falcon kicked off the 1958 

Air Force Academy football season in Detroit, Mich., 
last month. If USAFA football fans can count on one 
thing from this new edition, it will probably be unpredict- 
ability. 

Improvement over past squads seems certain. But im- 
provement alone hardly figures to be enough. The sched- 
ule reads like a Who’s Who of the football world, listing 10 
opponents, three of which could conceivably be in the 
battle for National recognition. Add to that the fact the 
Falcons have a new guiding hand at the helm and the pic- 
ture becomes extremely complicated. 

Ben Martin has replaced Buck Shaw as head coach in 
Colorado Springs, and Shaw has returned to his first love, 
the professional game, as head man of the National Foot- 
ball League’s Philadelphia Eagles. 

Martin, a 1946 Naval Academy graduate, came to the 
Springs from two years as head coach at the University of 
Virginia. He will retain the split-T attack installed dur- 
ing the Shaw regime. However, fans may expect the 
usual innovations that any new coaching era heralds. 

Graduation, of course, didn’t hurt the squad. As a 
matter of fact, the Falcons will field for the first time, a 
team which includes senior class members. It also marks 
the last year freshmen will be on the varsity. Beginning 
in 1959, after graduation of the first class in June, the 
Academy will comply with NCAA restrictions regarding 
freshman participation with varsity teams. 

Defensively, the new coach expressed satisfaction with 
progress which has been evident in spring and early fall 
drills. Deferise was the primary failing of the “57 squad 
which yielded 184 points in compiling a 3-6-1 season. 

The team should also present a stronger, better balanced 
offense. Injuries seriously hampered the manpower-thin 
Falcons in 1957, and several °56 stars were hobbled 
throughout the campaign. Larry Thomson, leading ground 
gainer of °56, carried the ball only 61 times throughout the 
entire 10 games a year ago. Eddie Rosanne, starting 
quarterback of °56, also was slowed by injuries last year 
and completed but 18 passes during his limited service. 

Several strong linemen also return after a year of inac- 
tion due to injuries. Bill McLain, a °56 letterman at 
tackle, is back after sitting out a year to allow a broken leg 
to mend. The injury, incidentally, was the result of a 
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skiing accident. Charlie Rodgers, injured in the first 
game last fall, should be ready for fulltime duty as an end. 
Don Johnson, outstanding guard, missed more than half 
of the °57 campaign with a shoulder separation. 

Additionally, a total of 26 freshmen have been impres- 
sive enough to be included on the varsity roster. 

The Academy is certain to score two “firsts” for 58. 
For the first time they will be headed by a full-season cap- 
tain, the honors going to tackle Brock Strom. Also for 
the first time, brothers are listed with the varsity team— 
senior Chuck and freshman Joe Zaleski, both guards. 

General outlook? They could go as high as .500. As 
in °57, they hardly figure to overwhelm any squad on the 
schedule, but the Cadets could cut themselves a huge slice 
of National recognition by scoring a major upset against 
anyone of several opponents. Through their first three 
years, Offense has been the strong point. The defense is 
improving, and the Air Force Academy could move up 
the long ladder as a result. 


USAFA 1958 SCHEDULE 


DATE "07 RESULT 
Sept 26 19-12 


OPPONENT 
Detroit at Detroit (6-3-0) 


Oct 4 — __ lowa at lowa City (7-1-1) 

Oct 11 7-20 Colorado State at Denver (3-7-0) 
Oct 18 — Stanford at Palo Alto (6-4-0) 

Oct 25 0-34 Utah at Denver (6-4-0) 

Nov 1 — Oklahoma State at Stillwater (6-3-1) 
Nov 8 14-26 Denver at Denver (6-4-0) 

Nov 15 7-7 Wyoming at Colorado Springs (4-3-3) 
Nov 22 31-0 New Mexico at Albuquerque (4-6-0) 
Nov 29 — Colorado at Boulder (6-3-1) 


Figures in parenthesis represent '57 records of the opponents. 
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Temperature readings for various celestial bodies 
mentioned in past articles in THE AIRMAN and other litera- 
ture on space subjects have brought requests for some 
frame of reference. The surface temperature of our Sun, 
which is a comparatively small and not so hot yellow 
star, is almost 14,400 degrees Fahrenheit according to 
recent studies which have tentatively upped the previous 
estimates by a thousand degrees. 

This heat may be compared with temperatures of fa- 
miliar cutting torches. The oxyacetylene type when used 
with an oxydizing flame tops 9,000 degrees. A hydrogen 
fluorine flame is almost 150 degrees hotter, or about the 
same as that of a welding arc with a metal electrode. A 
carbon arc ranges from 10,200 to about 12,700 degrees. 
Thus the solar surface temperature is 1,700 degrees 
higher. Inside, Old Sol runs a temperature estimated as 
high as 40 million degrees. Estimated surface tempera- 
tures of other stars range from over 5,000 degrees (the 
melting point of iron) to as much as 500,000 degrees, 
with comparably higher interior temperatures. 


After successful lunar probes, what? The next 
exploratory operations might well be directed toward the 
environment of Eros, a baby planet tittle known to laymen 
but of great interest to astronomers since its discovery in 
1898. Available scientific data indicates that it is shaped 
like a dumbbell, with a 12.5-mile connecting “bar” between 
terminal spheres 15 to 20 miles in diameter. 

One reason why Eros is a logical nominee is that its 
orbit around the Sun takes it within 13,840,000 miles of 
the Earth, or closer than any other member of the solar 
system except the Moon. This compares with 24 million 
miles for Venus and 35 million for Mars in the closest pass 
these two neighboring major planets make to the Earth. 
The last time Eros made a near approach was in 1931; 
the next is due in 1975. Several problems need resolving 
to give an exploratory probe a chance of success. 

One big gimmick: at a range of almost 14 million miles 
this celestial dumbbell is a mighty tiny objective to aim at. 
Bodies like Eros are known as planetoids and asteroids. 
More than 1,500 have been catalogued since 1801 after 
discovery of Ceres, the first and largest (diameter about 
480 miles), identified. Most orbit in a well defined belt 
between the ellipses of Mars and Jupiter. 


What stellar flight would involve. Excluding 
that small yellow star, the Sun, the nearest major stellar 
neighbors are in the constellation of the Centaur, named 
for the mythological half-man, half-horse. This is a 
multiple star system, whose nearest component to our 
planet—Proxima Centauri—is about 4.16 light years 
away or in the vicinity of 2,500 billion miles. A mission 
there averaging 700 m.p.h. (Mach I range) would require 
just about a million years to complete. Because of the 
Parabolic flight path the physical laws of celestial motion 
dictate, the total mileage logged on the flight to the Centaur 
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SLANTS ON SPACE 


would total around 6,000 billion miles. This hypothetical 
mission within the confines of our native galaxy, the Milky 
Way, will serve to dramatize the need for the development 
of fantastic propellant systems capable of delivering un- 
dreamed of velocities if manned missions are to do much 
distant probing in his home galaxy this century. Proxima 
Centauri is a dwarf red star with only 5. 100,000 the Sun’s 
luminosity and | 20 its diameter. Its orbit is so large 
that astronomers have yet been unable to compute its 
dimensions or estimate the weight of the star’s mass. Red 
stars are “cool,” their temperatures ranging from some- 
thing less than 3,500 to about 3,750 degrees on the sur- 
face. Red stars are the lowest on the stellar temperature 
totem pole. 


From a space-minded chaplain comes a note that 
the Old Testament contains quite a few advance slants 
on this and related subjects. He cites Isaiah, who flour- 
ished about 710 B. C., “Who are these that fly as a 
cloud...” (LX, 8). As for in-flight televised reports, he 
quotes Job (XXXVIII, 35); “Cans’t thou send lightnings 
and say unto thee, Here we are?” And for reentry he 
offers: “They mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths . . .” (Psalms CVII, 26). Sounds like that 
nose cone landed in the drink. —WILLIAM A. KINNEY 


SPACE POPULATED? 


What's the latest scientific word on the possible ex- 
istence of life elsewhere in the vastness of the universe 
surrounding our tiny planet? 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, noted Harvard University as- 
tronomer, estimates that on the basis of existing knowl- 
edge the universe contains a hundred million planetary 
systems suitable for supporting some form of life. 

“This number is a minimum,” he adds, “and per- 
sonally | would recommend its multiplication by at 
least a thousand times, possibly by a million.” 

Speaking of our solar system, he thinks, chances are 
good that a low form of vegetable life exists on Mars 
and remote for lesser forms of life on Venus, the sys- 
tem’s only other planet besides the Earth where he 
concedes the possibility. He rules out living matter on 
the Moon, stars, comets, and the big meteors. 

As for populated or inhabited planets, he says they 
are those suitable in size, temperature, and environ- 
mental chemistry, plus having a propitious orbit. The 
scientist does not attempt to speculate whether the 
life they support may be the simpler of noncellular or- 
ganisms, plants, animals, or some yet unknown other 
highly developed animate kingdoms, neither plants nor 
animals, nor in between. 

Dr. Shapley does assert, however. that we can sur- 
mise “that the biology on Planet X and Planets Y, Z, 
and so forth, might have much in common with the 
living forms on planet Earth just because the carbon 
compounds will have it so, and because the same chem- 
istry and the same natural laws prevail throughout the 
universe we explore.” 
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English boy James Houghton (right) learns how to bat from his American friend, 
Mark Arrieta, Jr., at Little League baseball training class conducted in West 
Drayton. 


ry) 


M/Sgt. Kenneth P. Meriam receives ap- 

plause from the Greenford Rotary Club 

following talk on aspects of life in the 
U.S. 


Col. Arthur G. Salisbury, former com- 
mander of the 20th FBW at Wethers- 
field, lifts nine-year-old Elaine Robin- 
son, colonel-for-a-day, into his chair. 





With One Voice 


Anglo-American relations, like a phon§ Ag 
graph record, has two sides to it. logica 
We speak the same language—the laapaper 
guage of the English Bible. We have a comfgso. 
mon heritage and one literature. Our lay , tho 
are fundamentally the same. Englandand t 
Magna Carta and our own Bill of Rights aefit cor 
rooted in the same concept of freedom, [with 
There are many other things, casual litiedlbased 
reminders that bring home to us the clog4Britai 
ness of our kinship with Britain. For eqwith 
ample, more than a thousand place-namafsion. 
on the map of the U. S. were borrowed frogftion ¢ 
the map of England. An English shopkeepe perou 
named Button Gwinnett signed our Declandsmart 
tion of Independence. The timbers of th#Thes¢ 
Mayflower may be seen in Buckinghamshir§Amet 
England. The first woman to sit in thBritai 
British Parliament was an American—Ladvtors : 
Astor—a native Virginian. The founder ofsuits. 
Selfridge’s, one of London’s most famougsymb 
department stores, was a Wisconsin busdiiving 
nessman. England gave America thgauste: 
Y.M.C.A. and the Boy Scout movement; tha50s c 
U. S. gave Britain Rotary. Sir Winstogfprobl 
Churchill’s mother was an American. antag 
On the other side of the record are memghave 
ories of troubles our country has had witlcause 
Britain—twice there has been open warfarg It 
On one occasion the British set fire to thaganiz 
Presidential mansion in Washington. ducte 
Americans and the British are different ioi th 
temperament, character, and customs; ligand t 
in different environments; and are confronté§ “G 
by different problems. America is youngfarche 
gigantic; Britain older and smaller. Wésquar 
still have the pioneer spirit; the British atgelinic 
great traditionalists. America has a cog An 
mopolitan population; Britain doesn’t. Poljstand 
tics in our two countries are about as muilgseribe 
alike as an English bowler and an Americagland 
10-gallon hat. The list could go on and aiphip: 
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1 phon Against this background “the vast socio- 
logical experiment,” as one London news- 
the Jay paper called it, began in England 10 years 
€ aconfago. It started in July 1948 when less than 
Jur lay , thousand American Air Force personnel 
‘Ngland\fand two bomber groups arrived in England. 
ights agit continued until over 45,000 Americans 
om. [with an additional 9,000 dependents were 
ual litifbased on mumerous stations throughout a a, 
le cloggBritain as part of our airpower partnership te eo 

For eqwith Britain to meet the danger of aggres- 
‘e-namafsion. It entailed movement of a cross sec- 
ved frogftion of American life from expanding, pros- 
»pkeepefperous America to an old world area still 
Declangsmarting from effects of two World Wars. 
‘s of tThese Americans were different from the 
amshirfAmericans of 1917 or 1942. They came to 
t in thBritain with their wives and kids, refrigera- 
n—Ladytors and cars, their kids’ Hopalong Cassidy 
under offsuits, their wives’ furs, and all the other 

famowgsymbols of the world’s highest standard of 

in buifiiving. Their efforts to fit into the crowded, 
ica th§austere Britain of the late 40s and early 
nent; tha50s created a first-class community relations 
Winstoproblem. It could have bred respect or 
in, ittagonism; harmony or discord. It could 
re memgnave helped the American and Free World 
nad witljcause or worked against it. 

warfarg It bred harmony, thanks to a well or- 
e to thaganized community-relations program con- 
1. ducted jointly by personnel and dependents 
Terent imo the 7th Air Division and 3rd Air Force 
ms; ligand the British. 
nfronti§ “Good neighbor” projects ranged from 
s youngarchery shoots and benefit barbecues to 
er. Wasquare dances and Little League baseball 
itish agelinics. Xenophobia dwindled. 
; a co Anglo-American efforts to better under- 
‘t. Polgstand one another remind you of words in- 
as op on a cathedral bell in Lincoln, Eng- 
\mericagand dedicated to British-American friend- 
| and aiship: “With one voice and with one mind.” 


$/Sgt. Tom Hanna who spent his off-duty time in England helping arrange enter- 
tainment programs for Chalfont St. Peter Youth Center teen-agers, is honored at 
farewell party. 
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With English and American callers to 

keep it rolling, British and Americans 

get together for an evening of country 
‘kickin’ ’’ at a square dance. 









> 
Benefit barbecue, staged by one base's 
food service personnel and their wives, 
raised $700 for a local English church. 


Photo by A/2C Costello 










< 
Anglo-American archery shoots, popu- 
lar with both British and USAF archers, ~ 
have helped cement friendship through ~ 
friendly rivalry. 




















Do You 
Violate Security ? 


Here’s how too 


Analysis of 384 serious security 
violations reported to the Office of 
the Provost Marshal, Hq USAF last 
year reveals that “just plain careless- 
ness” accounted for 80 percent of the 
infractions. 

Listed by cause factor in provost 
marshal parlance the violations were 
attributed to: poor accounting, im- 
proper storage, classified messages 
sent in clear, improper classification, 
unauthorized disclosure and, that old 
standby, failure to lock safes. A 
tenth of the violations were in the Top 
Secret category, about one-half in 
the Secret classification, and one-third 
in the Confidential group. 

How did these violations come 
about? Here are a few sample cases 
extracted from the records: An offi- 
cer had been reviewing a_ highly 
classified document on a_ Friday 
morning. Prior to departing for 
lunch he placed the document in his 
desk drawer. That afternoon he be- 
came involved in a lengthy conference 
and forgot about the classified docu- 
ment in his desk. A security guard 
discovered the paper in the desk 
drawer over the weekend. How do 
you avoid this type violation? Sim- 
ple: Never put classified papers in 
your desk. 

Only recently a member of the 
cleaning force at an Air Force in- 
stallation discovered a Secret docu- 
ment on the floor under a desk in one 
of the offices. It was determined that 
the airman responsible had _ been 
working with the document near the 
end of the day and apparently 
dropped it. This might happen to 
anyone; however this particular air- 
man was given a reprimand for fail- 
ure to check his desk and the imme- 
diate area prior to leaving for the 
day. In addition the officer who per- 
formed the security check for the 
office and signed the checklist for the 
area also received a letter of repri- 
mand. And of course, depending on 
the circumstances, the consequences 
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many people do 


of security violations can be extremely 
severe. 

In a more serious case a lieutenant 
colonel was working with a planning 
document involving Top Secret infor- 
mation, a part of which had to be co- 
ordinated with the communications 
people. 

He had planned to contact the 
proper persons in the communications 
directorate a little later. However, 
before he had an opportunity to make 
the contact he was introduced to a 
major from the communications di- 
rectorate who had just stopped in to 
coordinate another matter. Imme- 
diately the colonel thought of the 
document he was working on, so he 
explained his problem in detail to the 
major. After several minutes ex- 
planation of the problem and its solu- 
tion, the colonel asked the major for 
his ideas on the subject. The major 
politely explained that he was not fa- 
miliar with the problem at all since 
he worked in an entirely different 
branch of communications. He sug- 
gested that the colonel contact some- 
one in the electronic systems division. 
Needless to add, the colonel imme- 
diately realized his error but it was 
too late—he had already discussed 
the Top Secret information. 

When the major returned to his 
office, he mentioned the incident to 
an officer who worked in the elec- 
tronic systems division and was told 
that this information was classified 
Top Secret. Since the maior had 
been granted access to Secret infor- 
mation only, he realized that a viola- 
tion had occurred and properly re- 
ported it. 

“We frequently process violations,” 
says the Provost Marshal Office, “that 
could have been avoided so easily 
that they seem incredible. It is diffi- 
cult for us to believe that personnel 
who have been warned time after time 
to check safes, baskets, desks, and 
areas still fail to do so. However, the 
record speaks for itself.” 
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Everyone is familiar with the 
posters (Safes Locked? Desks 
Locked? Windows Locked?) and 
other media designed to keep us se- 
curity conscious. We’ve all been told 
and frequently reminded about the 
importance of security and the serious 
consequences that can result from 
violations. The important thing is 
not to wait until the violation occurs 
to check on procedures. 

Since carelessness is the greatest 
single cause of security violations, fol- 
lowing these simple rules will do 
much toward eliminating violations, 

—DavE KARTEN 


ARE YOU A SECURITY IDIOT? 


Check Your IQ 

Do you inventory the entire 
file or group of documents be- 
fore signing the receipt for 
them ? 

Do you inventory bound 
documents page by page before 
signing for them? 

Do you get a signed receipt, 
or if a receipt is not required, 
keep strict accountability rec- 
ords for classified material you 
release? 

Do you observe the principle 
of right and need to know? 

Do you put classified docu- 
ments in the safe when rushing 
off to a meeting or conference? 

Do you double check your 
desk, baskets, and working area 
at the end of each day? 

Do you report any security 
violations to your supervisor or 
security officer and report them 
immediately ? 

Do you determine the clear- 
ance status of an individual be- 
fore giving him classified in- 
formation? 

DO YOU TELL YOUR 
WIFE EVERYTHING? 

If you have answered yes to 
the last question or no to any 
of the other questions you had 
better open AFR 205-1 and im- 
prove your security IQ. 


The Airman 
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AIRNMEN’S 
EMANCIPATION 


Computers, midget to giant, are freeing airmen 


from laborious arithmetic problems and providing 


new efficiency to 


[' there’s one word getting more 
than its share of play in our pres- 
ent Space Age Air Force, its the ad- 
jective complex. Our new missiles 
and rockets are described as. contain- 
ing thousands of complex units or sys- 
tems. Supersonic aircraft demand 
technicians trained in complex main- 
tenance functions. Logistic support 
has become complex in furnishing 
millions of items for myriad varieties 
of equipment in thousands of operat- 
ing locations. 

Even personnel administration has 
become complex, for in the course of 
time an airman’s name, rank, and 
service number are repeated hundreds 
of times on personnel forms. 

As the Air Force has grown bigger 
and faster a sheer weight of numbers 
Paradoxically tends to slow down 
many operational and managerial 
Processes. It is here that a recent 
genie has come forth to emancipate 
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complex Air Force programs. 


the airman and provide the key to 
time compression during a_ period 
when the pressure of international 
competition in scientific advances and 
the urgency of National defense, have 
made time compression of paramount 
importance. 


To the Rescue 

This genie—joining new missiles 
and aircraft—is electronic data proc- 
essing equipment (EDPE). Of prime 
interest in the EDPE program is the 
digital computer, sometimes tagged 
an “electronic brain.” In 1952 the 
first of these, a UNIVAC, was in- 
stalled at Hq USAF. In mid-1955 we 
had four digital computers in the 
USAF. Now, three years later, we 
have 73. In the next two years this 
figure should more than double as an 
ambitious program to let electronic 
digital computers free personnel from 


laborious and time-consuming record- 
keeping and arithmetical processes 
gains momentum. 

The Air Force investment in these 
new electronic marvels now exceeds 
$29 million; a figure offset by the 
staggering success of computer op- 
erations. 

From where and what have these 
unbelievable machines evolved? 

Basically electronics has permitted 
us to measure time in such minute 
fractions as millionths of a second. 
Stagger your imagination by placing 
yourself on a street corner. One mil- 
lion cars pass in the time it would 
take you to count the first one. You 
have some idea of how short this is. 
In the few minutes it has taken you 
to read this far, a jet bomber would 
have traveled 20 to 40 miles—an en- 
emy missile approaching our borders 
could have traveled as much as sev- 
eral hundred. Is there any human 
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mind capable of accepting such 
speeds, computing in such a short 
time, making decisions, and launch- 
ing defenses in time to save us from 
any possible surprise knockout blow? 
Is there a mind that can design a new 
missile or a new aircraft, in hours, 
weeks, or months rather than the 
years of lead time currently needed? 

Because of the apparently fantastic 
achievements (when compared to hu- 
man limitations) of computers, many 
people think of them as monsters 
coming from the labs of mad scien- 
tists. Yet, electronic computers are 
actually simple devices which have 
advanced more rapidly in the past 
eight years than the airplane did in 
50. The driving factor of course has 
been man’s need to compress time. 
No electronic computer or brain is 
capable of doing anything that man 
can’t do. The computer must be told 
what to do and how. The advantage 
comes in the computer's ability to 
transform jobs which once took 
dozens of man-years of work into sim- 
ple one-day computations. 


Simple as ABC? 

Any dictionary will tell us in effect 
that a computer is any device which 
calculates or solves problems through 
mathematical processes. At present 
there are two basic types of computers 
—the analogue and the digital. The 
analogue device incorporates elec- 
tronic and mechanical mechanisms 
which permit the computer to accept 
continuous measurements, relate them 
to mathematical equations, and pro- 
duce continuous solutions. The speed- 
ometer On an automobile is an ex- 
ample of a simple analogue-type 
computer. 

Analogue computers range from 
elementary to large units which can 
solve thousands of problems with 
inter-related equations and resultant 
answers. 

The digital computer is more so- 
phisticated. The name is derived 
from the very origin of our numerical 
system—counting by using the fingers 
or, as they are called, digits. The 
digital computer has evolved through 
the ages from the simple abacus (a 
Greek computing instrument in which 
counters were slid along rods or in 
grooves), through the adding ma- 
chine and the desk calculator, to mod- 
ern electronic marvels that stagger 
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the imagination. Operation of the 
digital computer is also based on sim- 
ple mathematical processes. Each 
such unit includes three main ele- 
ments: a processing section, a storage 
unit, and a control section. The proc- 
essing section can add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, divide, and compare numbers 
just like a modern calculator but at 
lightning speeds. Just how fast are 
these electronic brains? 

Let’s assume that you need to know 
the total of 1,000 numbers, and each 
number must be obtained by multi- 
plying two 10-digit numbers together. 
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To use pencil and paper you’d spend 
nearly one work-week on the project. 
A desk calculator would trim the 
time to one day. If the data were 
stored in a digital computer you'd 
have the answer in one second. 
Possibly the most important ad- 
vantage of a computer, and one way 
in which it is able to perform such 
large tasks so quickly, is its ability 
to store data. The brain or memory 
unit of a digital computer employs 
relays, drums, cathode ray tubes, 
magnetic cores, or a newly perfected 


In dust-free assembly area, and 
dressed as meticulously as a surgeon, 
Hughes Aircraft technician balances 
memory drum for Digitair, first airborne 
digital computer to go into actual pro- 
duction. Able to make 9,600 arith- 
metic calculations a second, Digitair 
can fly an all-weather interceptor 
through combat from takeoff to touch- 


down. 
Photo courtesy Hughes Aircraft Co 





Drawing, Courtesy of 
Remington Rand Univac Div., Sperry Rand Corp. 


thin film to which electronic impulses 
are applied and stored. Millions of 
bits of data can be placed in the 
brains of our larger computers. This 
data can be “called” into the arith- 
metic unit at a rapid rate—currently 
as fast as one to six million items per 
second. In addition to this stored 
memory capability, digital computers 
also store instructions. 

Each stored instruction is coded for 
identification and each piece of stored 
data has an‘**“address” within the 
memory unit. A control unit relays 
the instructions to the stored memory 
unit and determines the disposition of 
the results. Input to computers can 
be varied—from punch cards, mag- 
netic tape, punched paper tape, or 
keyed data. The output similarly can 
take several forms—punch cards, 
magnetic tape, printed paper, or dis- 
played on television consoles or other 
display media. 

To follow a simple arithmetic prob- 
lem through one of these devices, let’s 
assume that an operations officer 
wants to know the average hours the 
jet aircraft on his base have flown in 
the past 12 months. In a base com- 
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puter let’s assume each day’s flying 
has been stored in the memory unit 
and the “address” for each day’s jet 
time is J-l, J-2, and on through 
J-365. In the instruction device is an 
instruction that says add, another 
one says J, and still another, divide. 
In programming his problem the offi- 
cer would tell the machine to add all 
Js and divide by 1/2. The control 
unit would channel the necessary 
stored data into the arithmetic, or 
processing, unit and in less than a 
second the operator would know the 
average time for the year. 

This is a basic example. Com- 
puters are programmed to do much 
more complicated computations in- 
volving thousands of steps, equations, 
formulas, etc. One thing we must 
bear in mind—there’s no need to look 
upon these electronic brains as things 
having superhuman abilities. Just like 
the little operations problem cited 
above, all problems solved by com- 
puters can be solved by man, com- 
puters merely do them much faster. 
Not only do we obtain the decided 
advantage of speed in computations 
but we have a distinct advantage in 
accuracy since the computer elimi- 
nates possibilities of human error. 


Ready Market 

Today’s computers were envisioned 
as early as 1825 when an Englishman, 
Charles Babbage, designed a me- 
chanical analytical engine which was 
never completed. The idea laid dor- 
mant until World War II when Har- 
vard University and a large business 
machine company cooperated in 
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building a Mark I computer. For 
the next 10 years several more com- 
puters, large and cumbersome, were 
constructed by various concerns. In 
1951 one company made 30 com- 
puters and put them on the market. 
In the past seven years hundreds have 
been made in varying sizes by dozens 
of firms. The speed and complexity 
of Air Force weapon systems and the 
problems of logistical support, have 
made the USAF one of the Nation’s 
largest users of computers. Two gen- 
eral areas of use prevail. One is the 





general purpose type computer used 
for management purposes. Special 
purpose computers are used in-opera- 
tional areas and scientific study. A 
recent Air Force Manual, 171-9, 
printed in June outlines the Manage- 
ment of Data Processing Equipment. 
This manual provides planning guid- 
ance and assistance, budgeting, eval- 
uations of proposals, procurement, 
and insures proper utilization and re- 
porting of the EDPE installed within 
the Air Force. 

The complex problems of Air 
Force supply, equipment modifica- 
tion, and spare utilization are but a 





few subjects treated in our mission- 
oriented computer program. Take 
the fly-away kits used by our mobile 
strike forces as an example. An “old” 
method computed an item inventory 
on the basis of definite consumption 
factors, adjusted by personal expe- 
rience and technological skills. It 
was a laborious task and often re- 
sulted in needed items being omitted 
or too many of one thing and not 
enough of another. The problem of 
what should go into a kit is com- 
pounded when we consider that as 
many as 22 different combinations are 
required for a B-47 fleet alone and 
frequent corrections to the inventory 
are mandatory. The computer ac- 
cepted this problem and some of the 
results can be seen in the fly-away 
kit for the F-86H type aircraft. The 
computer caused the weight to be 
reduced from 60,000 to 20,000 
pounds saving $10,000 in transporta- 
tion costs for one kit. In addition, 
and possibly more important, a 20,- 
000-pound kit produced 70.3 percent 
more demand units than the larger 
one. 

Look at another example of what 
these computers do with thorny and 
complex supply and logistics prob- 
lems. From Oklahoma City AMA 
we now have a worldwide engine 
management program which keeps 
tabs on over 100,000 engines more 
efficiently than ever before and yet at 
an annual savings of nearly $2.5 mil- 
lion. When the computer took on 
the engine management job it literally 
“found” nearly 20,000 engines—en- 
gines which the USAF had in-being 
but not in the maze of inventory 
paperwork then in existence. In a 
sister program aircraft configuration 
accounting has also been turned over 
to digital computers. Over 780,000 
records are kept in this program 
which saves another $285,000 an- 
nually. Officals directing our EDPE 
program estimate that 65 to 75 per- 
cent of our present use of computers 
falls in the logistic and supply cate- 
gories. 

In the air, computers have ridden 
with aircrews for some time in the 
form of the familiar E6B navigator’s 


UNIVAC has been used by the Air 
Force since 1952. 
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computer, bombsights, and numerous 
other analogue units. The digital 
computer, compressed in size through 
miniaturization and use of transistors, 
has a key position in today’s super- 
sonic aircraft and guided missiles. 
One airborne digital computer now 
being built is said to make some 9,600 
arithmetic computations in one min- 
ute. It renders 6,250 decisions in 
the. same 60 seconds. This brain 
takes 61 types of information while 
simultaneously giving out 30 types. 
It monitors 16 separate flight and 
navigational functions every 1.8 sec- 
onds. Designed to vector a fighter- 
interceptor in on a target the midget 
computer outperforms the navigator 
with power-steering in his slide rule. 


The Computer and You 


In its quest for fields to conquer, 
the computer promises to continue its 
invasion of the personnel field with 
distinct advantages to every airman. 
Project Auto Mate has been initiated 
at Headquarters USAF to conduct a 
study on a systems engineering basis 
to develop an improved USAF Per- 
sonnel System with the integration of 
automatic data processing equipment. 
The objective of the project is to in- 
sure effective personnel management 
with the retention of those personal 
considerations deemed necessary and 
desirable. It will probably take al- 
most another year to complete the en- 
gineering study. However, here are 
some of the results of present work 
and some of the possible develop- 
ments. 

On the most common USAF per- 
sonnel forms, an airman’s name, rank, 
service number, and other personnel 
factors are duplicated 1,400 percent. 
In all, over 3,000 different facts are 


known regarding airmen. Project 
Auto Mate will propose a_ single 


multi-page form to replace those in 
existence with copies available to the 
airman, his unit commander, and his 
personnel officer. Through the use 
of a multi-page-purpose form, a per- 
sonnel action and the allied recording- 
reporting requirement will be effected 
simultaneously as one action to mini- 


$/Sgt. C. E. Turner of Carswell AFB, 
Tex., is wiring a board to program a 
computer to solve a complex problem. 
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minimize copying re = 
and editing of, and 7a * SS 
errors in, data re- " "2 FA 
corded regarding air- ’ > 
men. Of all the data No a 

available some 1,200 ——— — 
items have been Control 


tagged as essential. 
Most of these will 
continue to be re- 
corded and reviewed 
manually, however, the amount of 
data to be reviewed by “the brain” 
will be increased. The use of digital 
computers could mean better man- 
job matching; elimination of duplica- 
tion; better training and career pro- 
gression possibilities; more efficient 
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Drawing, Courtesy of Remington Rand Univac Div., Sperry Rand Corp, 


assignment handling; the use of auto- 
mated Air Force-wide special orders; 
and a multitude of other advantages. 
Bear in mind however, that a com- 
plete study on computer adaptation to 
personnel systems will take time and 
to phase such a program into being 
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will mean additional work. The com- 
puter does promise each airman bet- 
ter career management, however. 


Brain Manipulators 

With the increasing number of 
EDPE systems there has been a 
parallel need for airmen to operate 
this new equipment. Only last month 
a new 8-week course was started 
at Sheppard AFB, Tex., to train 
Electronic Data Processing Officers 


(6854). Following this schooling 
each will attend special manufac- 


turer's training for an additional six 
weeks. These officers will become 
the systems managers. They will look 
for ways in which EDPE can take on 
new responsibilities at all Air Force 
levels. Consequently, not only sta- 
tistical Officers, but others 
will attend the new course. Major 
commands will receive quotas for the 
school on the basis of available and 
programmed equipment. A special 
series of tests determines an airman’s 
affinity for computer training. 

Three airman careers are also 
available in this relatively new field: 
programmers, computer operators, 
and computer repairmen. All of these 
receive their training from the manu- 
facturer of the equipment on which 
they will work. In the first two cate- 
gories this training normally takes 
about six weeks, although the repair- 
man is not considered trained for 
nearly a year. A revision to the 
USAF Training Prospectus to reflect 
current data processing training and 
eligibility requirements, is in the proc- 
ess of reaching units worldwide. 

Since the entire computer program 
is sO new, many prime-user com- 
mands and bases conduct local 
schools and seminars on the data 
processing equipment. 


services 


Man Still Holds the Key 

Fascinated by the memory capabil- 
ity of a single electronic computer we 
shouldn't become over-awed. Man’s 
memory still exceeds the capability of 
the largest computers. Man also ex- 
ercises judgement and _ initiative— 
traits which keep the “brain” from be- 
coming a human robot. Consequently 
man still holds the key to successful 
operation of even the best computers 
which are our slaves in an advance- 
ment program which is knocking at 
the very door of space. 
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The Moon has given rise to more 
sense and nonsense than any other 
unearthly object. 

And the idea of getting to it is not 
new, the National Geographic So- 


ciety notes. In A.D. 160 a Greek 
satirist described an imaginary trip to 
the Moon. Ancient observers recog- 
nized the lunar effect on tides. Their 
serious studies of the Moon helped 
develop astronomy. 

The public was looking, too. Peo- 
ple in every time and place have con- 
vinced themselves, without inhibition, 
of numerous ways in which the Moon 
influences far more than tides—and 
lovers. Why not weather, plants, 
animals, even man’s daily affairs? 


Charmer and a Charm 


Much Moon lore is whimsical. A 
maiden who drinks white wine and 
rose water, then looks at the Moon 
through a silk scarf, for instance, will 
see the face of her future husband. 
The best of all lucky charms is the 
left hind paw of a rabbit killed in a 
graveyard, by a cross-eyed person, in 
the dark of the Moon. 

Some persons believe a sleeper will 
lose his sight if moonshine falls on his 
lids, others that sleeping in moonlight 
will bring insanity. Hence the words 
lunacy, lunatic, loony, and moon- 
struck. 

Moon lore is often taken seriously. 
Farmers have long been planting and 
harvesting according to the Moon’s 
phases. 

Potatoes should be planted in the 
dark of the Moon, preferably on 
Good Friday; peas, in the light of the 
Moon. The general idea, however, is 
to sow root crops between the first 
quarter and the full Moon, and leafy 
plants when it is waning. 

To keep vines free of pests, they 
should be pruned when the Moon is 

















in the sign of Leo the Lion. Herbs 
are most efficacious if gathered before 
the full Moon, which is the best time 
to give any tonic. 

Soap shouldn't be made in the 
Moon’s dark phase, otherwise it turns 
out fluffy. Bacon from hogs killed by 
a waning Moon will curl up in the 
skillet. Fish bite best when tides are 
highest at the nearest seaport. 


Clear Moon, Frost Soon 
Weather-making, in folklore, is the 

Moon’s great forte. There are nu- 
merous rhymes of prognostication, 
such as: 

Pale moon doth rain 

Red moon doth blow, 

White moon doth 

Neither rain nor snow. 


An upright crescent Moon holds 
no water, thus means a wet month. 
If the crescent lies on its back, cup- 
ping the water, there’s no need to 
keep the mackintoshes handy. A full 
Moon gobbles up the clouds. 

A ring around the Moon is not to 
be ignored. If the halo encircles more 
than five stars, the weather will be 
cold—and vice versa. In another 
version, the number of haloed stars 
foretells the days before a storm. 

Moon worship has been common 
among primitives. And even the most 
blasé peoples have recognized a “man 
in the Moon.” Among Westerners, 
the Moon’s features suggest a human 
face or figure. Chinese see a monkey 
pounding rice, Indians a_ rabbit. 
Samoans imagine a woman placidly 
weaving. 

Legends aside, certain beings are 
known to keep in tune with the Moon. 
Bermuda fire worms swarm in mating 
season only after a full Moon and at 
approximately 55 minutes after sun- 
set. 
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AIRMAN’S WORLD 





Framed against Kansas skies on a B-52F are four of the new, more powerful turbojet 
engines to be used on the Boeing B-52G missile-platform bomber, which rolled of 
the assembly line at Wichita, Kans., recently. The newest version of SAC's eight 
jet giant is presently undergoing extensive flight testing and is expected to begin 
arriving at operational units shortly after the first of the calendar year. The 
Stratofortress will be equipped with GAM-77 air-to-ground Hound Dog missiles, 
carried under each wing and designed for firing while the plane is still hundreds 
of miles from its target. The G's increased range will allow it to span oceans and 
return to its home base without refueling. It can fly at sustained speeds of more 
than 650 m.p.h. and is equipped with greater safety measures, maintenance 
advantages, more crew conveniences, and systems simplification. 
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PROBLEMS! PROBLEMS! 


Supersonic aircraft speeds have produced problems upon 
problems, and about the time engineers whip one, a new 
one rears its ugly head. 

Latest to join the parade is that of producing a rubber 
or rubber-like material which can withstand the ‘“sand- 
blasting” action of rain at high speeds. 

To aid in the search, the B. F. Goodrich Co. Research 
Center has constructed an enlarged rain-erosion test tower 
designed to reproduce the beating that the elements ad- 
minister to aircraft surfaces. 

At 600 m.p.h. a fragile raindrop becomes a weapon, 
striking aircraft surfaces with a force equal to the muzzle 
velocity of a .45 calibre pistol. Rigid materials, like alumi- 
num or stainless steel, pit when raindrops smash against 
them. Droplets can scar or opaque clear plastics such as 
those used in canopies. Rubber normally bounces back 
into shape, but large drops can slice into the best com- 
pounds presently available. 

Goodrich’s testing device is comparatively simple. An 
aircraft engine is fitted with a rotor blade and anchored 
in reinforced concrete. The leading edges of the rotating 
blades allow attachment of materials for testing. Spray 
nozzles are located near the top of the 35-foot tower to 
furnish water for the artificial storms. 

Size of the “raindrops” and speed of the rotor are con- 
trolled from a separate room. Technicians are able to 
observe the tests while in operation through a bullet-proof 
window near the base of the tower. Both the engine and 


the rotor blade are installed below ground level to assure 
maximum safety at all times. 
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GREENBACK ALLERGY 


Conversion from script to greenbacks had repercussions 
at Ramstein-Landstuhl AB, Germany, and not of the type 
usually associated with currency exchanges. 

The complications all involved one man—A_ 2C Joel 
Smith. A finance clerk, Smith got along famously with the 
service script which has long been employed by United 
States Forces in Europe. Once the switch was made to 
good, substantial U. S. currency, however, Smith’s prob- 
lems began. 

First, his hands broke out ina rash. Days passed—hot, 
sultry days—and the young airman was content to blame 
the weather for his discomfort. But when the weather 
changed and the rash continued to spread, he hastily de- 
cided to pay a visit to the medics. 

That’s right. They found Smith allergic to money—the 
paper kind only. Apparently it’s the dye used in printing 
regular greenbacks which brings on the rash. 

No late report has been forthcoming as to the airman’s 
present job, but investigation reveals there has been no 
influx of silver dollars into the Ramstein-Landstuhl area. 


RECORD OF EMERGENCY DATA 


DD Form 93 (Record of Emergency Data) has been 
invested with an important legal status which will affect all 
military personnel as a result of the interpretation of Public 
Law 147, 84th Congress. 

Designation of beneficiaries on Form 93 constitutes 
complete validity with regard to any and all “amounts 
found due” a deceased member of the uniformed services 
according to a recent Comptroller General’s decision. 

A last will and testament cannot override the Form 93 
with regard to accounts of a deceased military member. 
Such accounts include money in soldiers’ deposits and 
death gratuity payments. When reviewing records, all 
military personnel should insure that these forms accu- 
rately reflect their true desires and are in conformance with 
any will. 

The last will and testament maintains its precedence 
with reference to any non-Air Force administered prop- 
erty. 


SOLUTION TO A SCRATCH 


The science of astronomy has provided the answer to 
another of aviation’s most perplexing problems. 

At supersonic speeds, any disfiguration on the surface 
of an aircraft can be a major problem, even such a minor 
matter as a scratch. Aircraft engineers have long sought 
a method of measuring the depth of such blemishes as a 
key to eliminating the major imperfections. 

Astronomy has provided that key. By adapting an in- 
strument which closely resembles a tiny telescope, aircraft 
engineers are now able to measure scratches in much the 
same manner that astronomers measure the depth of a 
moon crater. 


The optical instrument directs a beam of light into the 
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marred surface at a precisely predetermined angle. The 
length of the resultant shadow is then measured. A cali- 
brated dial on the handle of the instrument performs the 
complicated mathematical function and the depth of the 
scratch is automatically computed. 


NEW ATLAS ENGINE 


Recent addition of a sustainer engine to the power 
cluster of the Atlas ICBM is being hailed as a major an- 
nouncement. Range of the Convair-built missile is ex- 
pected to be pushed beyond the 6,000-mile mark as a re- 
sult of the improvement. 

The liquid-propellant rocket engine cluster now consists 
of a twin-chambered booster engine, a sustainer engine— 
the new addition—for high-altitude efficiency, and two 
small stabilizing engines. The system was designed and 
developed by Rocketdyne, a division of North American 
Aviation, Inc. 

Each of the units is designed to perform a specific job. 
The twin-chamber booster provides high thrust to lift the 
giant from its launching pad. When the Aflas has attained 
high altitude and speed, the booster is jettisoned. 

At that point the single-chambered sustainer, designed 
basically for efficient high-altitude performance, begins 
to supply slightly lower thrust to sustain powered flight 
and to keep the Atlas on course in the thinner air en- 
countered at maximum altitude. 

Directional stability is maintained by swiveling the large 
engines on gimbals, moved by struts controlled through 
the guidance equipment of the missile. The gimbal device 








Photo Convair 
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allows the suspended engines to incline freely in any 
direction. : 

Roll control is provided by the stabilizing engines 
mounted on the sides of the missile. These also are gim- 
baled to increase the efficiency of the control operation. 

All engines of the power cluster develop their thrust 
from the propulsive gases created by the combustion of 
liquid oxygen and RP-1, a hydro-carbon fuel similar to 
that used in turbojet engines. 

The addition of the new engine is also expected to in- 
crease the speed of the Atlas to approximately 15,000 
m.p.h. 


BUDDY, BUDDY ROUTINE 


Officials in the Warrant Officer and Airman Assignment 
Branch, DCS Personnel, Hq USAF, have expressed alarm 
at the growing number of unauthorized and semi-official 
contacts which are being made with their branch. 

As a result of the expanding volume of personal re- 
quests and those made on behalf of an individual, they 
have seen fit to issue a warning that continued violations 
of USAF policy in this regard will probably result in 
stringent action. 

Extenstve review of recent personal appeal cases has 
revealed that in almost every instance intervention was 
without real justification, or was premature. They pointed 
out that policy directives governing assignments are broad 
in nature and.contain a large degree of flexibility within 
the normal chain of command. Consequently, these re- 
sources should be utilized first. Then, in the event higher 
authority is needed to rule on a specific problem, appeal 
should be made through normal channels. 

Manning and assignment actions are based on require- 
ments of the entire Air Force with a view of affording 
equitable treatment to all airmen. Deviations from this 
policy cannot be condoned. 

In short, what they’re saying is: quit calling your buddy 
at headquarters for preferential treatment—it won't do 
any good. 


RADARITIS ? 


Radar doesn’t hurt you. After a two-year study of 335 
radar technicians by Lockheed Aircraft Corp. the con- 
clusion is that with reasonable precautions it is extremely 
unlikely that any biological hazard exists for the technician 
or general public. 

The 335 subjects tested at intervals of 6, 12, and 24 
months had exposure times ranging from occasional con- 
tact to as much as four hours daily. Some members had 
been exposed regularly for 13 years. A similar group not 
connected with radar was given the same tests. 

These studies indicated no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups. Tests were made on the incidence 
of death, chronic disease, sick leave, blood levels, and eyé 
changes. The number of children in the two groups sug- 
gested that radar had no effect on fertility. 
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FIRST 1,000 HOURS 


Capt. Alonzo Huff, Ardmore AFB, Okla., recently be- 
came the first USAF pilot to top 1,000 hours in the speedy 
Lockheed C-130 Hercules propjet transport. 

Initial delivery of the Hercules was made to Ardmore in 
December 1956, and Captain Huff was among the first 
members of the 463rd Troop Carrier Wing to be selected 
for training in the new aircraft. Prior to becoming a C-130 
pilot, the captain had compiled some 4,000 additional 
hours in other types of USAF aircraft. The 1,000 Her- 
cules hours represents the equivalent of more than a dozen 
trips around the world. 

Captain Huff was presented ample opportunity to add 
to his record collection of turboprop hours in July when 
he was selected as one of the USAF C-130 pilots to par- 
ticipate in support missions to the Middle East. 





YOU ASK IT 


Do you have a question? Send it to us via post card or 
letter and we will seek the answer. 


Q. I’ve only been living in my G.1. home for a year, and 
l have to move. I intend to sell the house, but how do I 
get clear of my liability to VA for the unpaid balance of 
the loan? 


A. You can either sell for all cash and pay off the loan 
or, if the new buyer will take over the unpaid balance and 
is an acceptable credit risk to VA, you may obtain a re- 
lease from liability from the VA. Contact the VA office 
which processed your loan. 


Q. I plan to sell my G. 1. house and let the buyer take 
over my loan. If the VA grants me relief from liability, 
does that mean that my G. I. loan entitlement will be 
restored? 
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A. No. Release from liability does not mean that your 
entitlement will be restored. VA restores entitlement only 
under certain conditions, and then only when the loan is 
paid off so that VA is no longer liable on the guarantee. 


Q. I named my mother as beneficiary of my G. 1. in- 
surance policy and indicated that the money be paid to 
her ina lump sum. Would she have the right to change 
to some other method of payment if she desired? 


A. Yes. She could choose to receive the G. I. insur- 
ance payments under any of several installment plans 
available. 


Q. We've just had a baby boy born in our family. 1 
still want my wife to remain as beneficary on my G. 1. in- 
surance policy, but if 1 wish to have my son’s name also 
there as beneficiary in case of my wife's death, can I do 
that? 


A. Yes. Your son would thus be named as contingent 
beneficiary. Get a change of beneficiary form at any VA 
office. Fill it out, adding your son’s name after your wife’s 


as contingent beneficiary. Send the completed form to the 
VA District Office where you pay your premiums. 


Q. My husband, who was a veteran, died recently, 
leaving me his G. 1. insurance policy, and some bills, which 
I intend to settle as soon as possible. Meanwhile, do his 
creditors have any right to seize the G. 1. insurance pro- 
ceeds in order to get their money right away? 

A. No. Proceeds of a G. I. insurance policy are ex- 
empted by law from the claims of creditors. They may not 
be seized or attached to pay your husband's debts. 


The above items were provided by the Veterans Admin- 
istration Information Service. 
% 


BITS OF BLUE 


. . . Cooke AFB, Calif., was renamed Vandenberg AFB 
on October 4 in honor of the late Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, USAF’s second Chief of Staff, who died of cancer 
in April 1954. 

. As a result of the stepped-up drive to reduce mid- 
air collision possibilities, all USAF noncombat aircraft are 
to be painted with international orange fluorescent paint. 
The painted area will extend in a band from the tip of 
the nose rearward approximately 20 percent of the fuse- 
lage’s length. A second band will be applied forward from 
the leading edge of the horizontal stabilizer, approximately 
15 percent of the total fuselage length. Besides the exemp- 
tion of combat aircraft, helicopters and delta-wing aircraft 
employed in training, transport, combat readiness testing, 
test, search, and related support missions will not be 
painted under the new order. 


Volunteer overseas tour extensions increased ap- 
proximately 27 percent throughout the Air Force in fiscal 
year 1958 when more than 22,000 USAF personnel ex- 
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tended their tours for an 
months. 

A new Office of Assistant for Foreign Develop- 
ments under jurisdiction of DCS Development has been 
established in Hq USAF. The new office will be an Air 
Staff focal point for all USAF foreign research and de- 
velopment projects. 

Andrews AFB, Md., boasts a new $6-million hos- 
pital which opened early in August. The medical unit is 
six stories high and comprises 250 beds in addition to com- 
plete clinical facilities. 

Effective November |, Lake Charles AFB, La., 
will be renamed for the late Lt. Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
of Flying Tiger fame. General Chennault died in July and 
was buried in Arlington National Cemetery, Va. 

: An important change to Joint Travel Regulations 
has been issued by Hq USAF. Personnel will lose TDY 
per diem allowances for any period during which they re- 
turn to their permanent duty station or visit their home dur- 
ing periods of TDY. 

Hq USAF advises that family housing is virtually 
nonexistent at Columbus AFB, Miss., and that USAF 
personnel being transferred to that station should contact 
the base housing officer prior to moving dependents. 


average period of about nine 


. Watch for a similar announcement with reference 
to Loring AFB, Maine. The shortage at that station con- 
cerns both on- and off-base housing and is expected to last 
“for an indefinite period.” Families should not accom- 


pany personnel transferred to this SAC station. 





‘Yes, I've been in the pressure suit business a lot longer than 
the Air Force."’ 
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A PAIR PREPARED 


Two USAF personnel hit the news recently through 
the medium of aircraft—the build-it-yourself variety. 

At Goodfellow AFB, Tex., Lt. Donald Voland grad- 
uated from flight school and soloed his own gyrocopter 
the same day. Over in New Mexico, M. Sgt. Lawrence 
Cox was receiving CAA approval for his handiwork, a 
high-wing. monoplane dubbed Sky High. 

For Lieutenant Voland, the payoff came on July 23. 
That morning he graduated from flying school.  Cere- 
monies over, he raced to San Angelo’s civil airport to test 
his tiny rig. Voila! It flew. 

The miniature gyrocopter weighs approximately 300 
pounds and is powered by a 72-horsepower, four-cylinder 
engine. It cost slightly more than $500 for parts, plans, 
and materials and somewhat more than 500 man-hours in 
labor, thinking, and research. 

The completed product is the result of a long-time 
dream which was born in college and nurtured through 
early phases of Voland’s flight training. 

Sergeant Cox estimates cost figures for his plane at 
approximately $800 including a 75-horsepower Continen- 
tal engine. The fuselage is constructed of light weight 
steel tubing and the wing of spruce spars. The entire ail 
craft is fabric covered. All parts except the engine, engine 
mounts, tail wheel, hubs, and propeller are handmade. 

In addition to the obvious mechanical talent of both 
men, a good many of Lieutenant Voland’s colleagues are 
more than willing to claim he may also be psychic. His 
present assignment? Rotary wing transition school at 
Stead AFB, Nev. 
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Sergeant Cox was not quite so fortunate in his venture. 
He and his family are in the process of being transferred 
to Pease AFB, N. H. Sky High will go along. Unfor- 
tunately, however, she will not fly. Cox is planning to 
dismantle the aircraft and have it shipped to his new sta- 
tion. 

Oh, well, c’est le guerre. 


AIR TRAVEL 


APOE officials have indicated that lack of proper in- 
doctrination regarding restrictions on luggage which may 
be carried by passengers is creating serious problems at 
boarding time on MATS flights. 

Current restrictions authorize two pieces of hand bag- 
gage for each adult traveler and one piece for each child 
under 12. The situation has become so acute that Hq 
USAF has reemphasized the provisions of paragraph 
100505, AFM 75-1, providing for proper counseling for all 
dependents whether traveling alone or concurrently. 


FOR OFFICERS ONLY 


Annual revisions of the Air Force Officer Qualifying 
Test became effective the first of September. Different 
versions of the test are utilized for each of three principal 
sources of USAF officers. 

Form F, latest revision, will replace Form E in con- 
nection with 1958-59 United States Air Force Academy 
testing programs beginning in December. 

Form E, in turn, replaces Form D in Air Force-wide 
use in connection with such selection programs in Aviation 
Cadet training, AFROTC, Officer Candidate Schools, di- 
rect appointments, and testing of company grade officers 
who do not have previous AFOQT scores. 

Form D, in use Air Force-wide during the last 12 
months, will be turned over to Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard testing activities for use within these units. 


TEASER 


This navigator’s watch was 
turned into the 348th Bomb 
Squadron’s unit supply re- 
cently at Westover AFB, 
Mass. Can you tell why? See 
answer, page 38. 
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MODERN TESTING 


Test pilots can now disregard those long checklists which 
used to occupy so much of their time on test flights. Flight 
Test Division at Hill AFB, Utah, has gone modern—and 
pilots are benefiting enormously from the latest innovation. 

They now utilize portable miniature tape recorders to 
facilitate transcribing their findings. Plugged directly into 
the radio system of the aircraft, the recorder picks up the 
pilot’s verbal report of the aircraft’s behavior as it is put 
through flight-test patterns. When testing is completed, 
the tape is played by a division stenographer who makes a 
written transcription of the in-flight report. 

Safety was the prime reason for the introduction of the 
tiny machines at Hill. Modern jets are complex pieces of 
equipment and it takes dozens of dials, buttons, switches, 
and handles to get them into the air and keep them there. 
Previously, five printed sheets had to be marked during the 
course of a test hop. Every time a new notation was 
made, the pilot had to momentarily take his eyes from the 
immediate business at hand—that of flying the aircraft. 
At jet speeds, such a procedure is an open invitation to 
disaster. Now he is able to do two jobs simultaneously 
with greatly improved safety. 

Additionally, use of the recorders has substantially re- 
duced the number of tests hops needed. The verbal 
“write-ups” have proven to be more comprehensive than 
the old written forms. Consequently, flight-test personnel 
are able to spot most troubles on a singlé flight. 








The B. F. Goodrich Co. has developed a new type aircraft 
tire which is presently undergoing extensive testing with 


Convair's F-106 at Edwards AFB, Calif. Early reports indi- 
cate that the new dimple-design may outlast other jet tires by 
as much as five to one. 
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NEW LEASH ON LIFE 


Engineers of the Sikorsky Aviation 
Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
have perfected a “leash” for heli- 
copters. 

Known officially as a tether, the 
equipment is designed to allow a man 
on the ground to take over complete 
control of a flying whirly-bird. The 
aircraft responds to tension and mo- 
tion on the connecting cable and can 
be moved left or right, forward or 
backwards, and up or down. 

In reality, the tether is a simple 
combination of the Sikorsky Auto- 
matic Stabilization Equipment and a 
tether coupler, an electronic sensing 
device, also developed by Sikorsky. 
A pilot in the aircraft is not a neces- 
sary adjunct to the operation. 

The development may have many 
military applications. For example, 
when a helicopter is operating under 
impaired ground visibility conditions, 
use of the tether may be of great ad- 
vantage. Often a pilot’s visibility is 
reduced when attempting landings on 
dusty, sandy, or snow-covered areas 
when the helicopter blades tend to 
create a disturbance in the loose sur- 
face covering. 

Additionally, night hookups for 
cargo operations under blacked-out 
combat conditions will be simplified. 
Basically, use of the tether is expected 
to create vastly improved safety in 
many helicopter operations. 

Tests performed to date indicate 
that radius of control is limited only 
by the length of the “leash.” 


AIR AGE LIBRARY 


One of the most interesting books 
which has yet appeared on the subject 
of missiles, rockets, and space went 
into publication in the United States 
last month. 

Sputnik Into Space, is a translation 
from Russian of a book by Soviet 
journalist M. Vassiliev in collabora- 
tion with Professor V. V. Dobronra- 
vov of the Soviet Academy of Science. 
The English translation is the work of 
Mervyn Saville, and is published by 
the Dial Press, Inc. It sells for $3.75. 

In addition to providing an engag- 
ing insight into the secrecy-shrouded 
Russian space science, the book also 
gives an extremely basic and lucid ex- 
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planation of the universe. At the same 
time it provides some rather amusing 
contradictions, the most evident of 
which concerns the invention of the 
aircraft. 

In one portion of the book, Mr. 
Vassiliev claims that a Russian, A. 
Mojaisky, invented a_heavier-than- 
air flying machine in 1882. Later in 
the 180-page volume, however, he 
obviously tosses the credit back to the 
Wright brothers with the statement 
that “barely half a century has passed 
since the flight of the first airplane.” 

Extremely interesting reading. 


Adventure 


Come North With Me, by 
Balchen (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
$5.00). The autobiography of a 
modern-day Viking, a thrilling per- 
sonal adventure story of a Norwegian 
boy who became a USAF colonel and 
played a key role in some of the most 
extraordinary adventures of our time. 

The Fastest Man Alive, Lt. Col. 
Frank K. Everest, Jr., as told to John 
Guenther (E. P. Dutton and Co., 
$4.00). The account qualifies as both 
an outstanding adventure story and a 
technical manual on our Nation’s fu- 
ture aircraft. 


Bernt 


Technical 


The United States Air Force Report 
on the Ballistic Missile, edited by Lt. 
Col. Kenneth F. Gantz (Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., $4.00). A complete 
survey of the official policies and pro- 
grams of USAF concerning the ballis- 
tic missile, and its impact on Na- 
tional policy. This is a compilation 
of articles that have appeared in Air 
University Quarterly Review. 


Professional 


U. S. Air Power, Samuel Taylor 
Moore (Greenberg: Publisher, 


$5.95). The story of American fight- 
ing planes and missiles from hydro- 
gen bags to hydrogen warheads in 
chronological order with ample illus- 
trations. 


Answer to teaser, 
page 37. 

The numbers indi- 
cating the hour on the 
clock face are out of 
sequence. Note ‘'23"’ 
precedes ‘'21."’ 








by A/3C R. Gregory Slevnukov 
56th Fighter Group (AD) 


A number of maintenance types from 
the 56th Consolidated Aircraft and 
Maintenance Squadron are wearing 
sheepish expressions around O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport these days. 

It seems that Miss Judith Byrnes, sec- 
retary for the Chief of Maintenance, 
wandered into the Quality Control 
Office on a coffee break and some 
weisenheimer decided to pull a jet-age 
version of the old left-handed monkey 
wrench routine. This humerist in uni- 
form informed the lady that she couldn't 
consider herself qualified to work for 
the Chief of Maintenance until she took 
the “Ground and Taxi Run-up Exami- 
nation” for the F-86L. Judy took the 
character's words seriously. The cover- 
alled fraternity had a great laugh at her 
expense as she left the room. 

It wasn’t a very good joke to begin 
with and the entire thing might have 
been forgotten in a day or so if a less 
determined personality than Judy had 
been involved. But the gag really as- 
sumed new and hilarious proportions 
when Judy checked back in with Capt. 
Jack D. Cornett, Quality Control 
Officer, some time later and announced 
that she was ready to take the exami 
nation. Being a good Joe, and since 
there was an appreciative audience on 
hand at the moment, Captain Cornett, 
agreed to go along with the fun. 

But from this point forward, the joke 
went sour. Judy Byrnes, typewriter- 
tapper and taker of shorthand, not onl) 
passed the examination but came up 
with the very respectable score of 94. 
She followed this up by conducting a 
preflight inspection on the F-86L under 
the incredulous eyes of the captain and 
went on to a T-33 for an actual tax! 
run-up. (For the record it must be 
mentioned that Captain Cornett op 
erated the controls, but only because of 
a wholesome respect for regulations.) 
Judy later announced that she was g0 
ing on to study the T-33 and C-45. 
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Dependents’ Medical Care 


On October 1, the Medicare pro- 
gram underwent certain changes. 
Here are questions and answers that 
should assist you in understanding 
these changes. In the next issue of 
THE AIRMAN, we plan to print addi- 
tional information on the program. 


Q. Just what are the major 
changes that will affect service de- 
pendents? 


A. The most important change is 
that civilian medical care is now 
mainly available to eligible depend- 


ents who do NOT reside with their 
sponsors. 


Q. Does that mean if I live with 
my husband I will have to seek 
care in-service medical facilities? 


A. If medical facilities are avail- 
able—yes, 


Q. Suppose the service hospital 
8 overcrowded and cannot take 
care of me? 

A. In such a case, a dependent 
will get a permit from the appropriate 
service authority specifying that au- 
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thorized care isn’t available at the 
base. This permit will allow you to 
seek such civilian medical care as is 
provided under Medicare. 


Q. What if I am residing with 
my husband and I’m in an acci- 
dent and can’t get to a service hos- 
pital? 

A. In cases of acute emergency re- 
quiring immediate hospitalization, 
you can be taken to the nearest hos- 
pital. The attending physician will 
have to indicate on his claim form 
that such an action was taken to pre- 
serve life or prevent undue suffering. 


Q. What would happen if I 
were ona trip, away from my hus- 
band’s household, and became 
sick or was involved in an acci- 
dent? 


A. In that case, care authorized 
under the Medicare program will be 
allowed at civilian sources without the 
necessity of acquiring a permit. On 
the claim form of the physician and 
hospital, a note explaining “on a trip” 
will be entered. 


Q. My husband is serving in 
Germany. What care am I entitled 
to? 


A. When the wife is residing away 
from her service husband, she is al- 
lowed free choice in selecting either 
a uniformed services medical facility 
or civilian source, as in the past, for 
care authorized under the program. 


Q. Suppose my husband is 
overseas, and I wanted to go to 
the Air Force hospital which is 
nearby? 


A. Perfectly okay. As explained 
above, when you reside apart from 
your sponsor you have your choice of 
using either medical facilities—civil- 
ian or service—for authorized care. 


Q. If pregnant, can I go to a 
civilian doctor? 


A. If residing apart from your 
service husband, yes. If residing with 
your husband you must apply to the 
nearby service medical facility where 
your case might be handled. If such 
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facilities are overcrowded, then a 
permit may be granted for civilian 
care. NOTE: For maternity cases 
under the care of civilian physicians 
on or before October 1, 1958, Medi- 
care officials have pointed out that 
even though the wife resides with her 
husband, the case may be continued 
if the patient has reached the second 
trimester (15 weeks) of pregnancy be- 
fore October 1. The physician will 
have to note this fact on his claim 
form. 


Q. 1 understand that even 
though I am eligible for civilian 
medical care—as my husband is 
serving overseas—such care has 
been reduced. What care can I 
still get that the Government will 
pay for? 


A. Effective October 1, 1958, the 
Government will still be paying the 
major cost of civilian care when you 
require hospitalization. For exam- 
ple, you still get semiprivate accom- 
modations up to a year’s time (not to 
exceed 365 days) for each admission. 


Q. What about the civilian phy- 
sician’s bill? 

A. When hospitalized for an au- 
thorized condition the physician’s bill 
for care during hospitalization will be 
paid by the Government. 


Q. What do you mean by “au- 
thorized condition?” 


A. In general, when you require 
Kiospitalization for the following, 
Medicare foots the major part of the 
bills: 1) acute medical conditions, 2 ) 
contagious diseases, 3) surgical emer- 
gencies and acute surgical conditions, 
4) severe injuries during their acute 
stages, and 5) obstetrical and mater- 
nity care, including in-hospital care 
of the newborn infant. It might be 
added that the laboratory and X-ray 
tests, as well as other procedures per- 
formed during your hospital stay, will 
be paid for under the program. 


Q. Do I have to pay anything 
for this civilian medical care? 


A. Yes. As in the past, you will 
pay civilian hospital costs on the basis 
of $1.75 a day, or the first $25 of 
the hospital charge, whichever is 
greater. However, if you should be 
re-admiitted to a civilian hospital 
within 14 days (following your re- 
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lease from the hospital) due to an 
acute complication of the condition 
for which you were originally con- 
fined, you will pay only $1.75 a day— 
if you've paid at least $25 for that first 
admission. 

An exception to this is obstetrical 
and maternity cases where all admis- 
sions during and related to the same 
pregnancy are considered as “one ad- 
mission.” 


Q. Will the Government pay 
for civilian pre- and post-surgical 
tests and procedures if I’m hos- 
pitalized for a condition consid- 
ered authorized under Medicare? 

A. No. These will have to be 
borne by the patient. 


Q. Medicare used to pay for 
some outpatient care, other than 
maternity cases. What about 
that? 

A. Such outpatient care as for the 
treatment of fractures, cuts, and 
wounds, has been eliminated from the 
civilian portion of the Medicare pro- 
gram. However, you should realize 
that when service medical facilities 
can handle these cases, they will con- 
tinue to do so as in the past. 


Q. If I am entitled to civilian 
medical care, by virtue of not re- 
siding with my service sponsor, 
and I go to my family physician 
(civilian) when I become sick and 
am not hospitalized, will the Gov- 
ernment pay for that? 

A. No. That’s outpatient care and 
would not be authorized. 


Q. Suppose my physician de- 
termines that I need an operation, 
I go to a civilian hospital for the 
necessary treatment, and my case 
is taken over by a surgeon. Who 
pays all the bills? 


A. For the operation, Medicare 


will pay the surgeon’s fee. The hos- 
pitalization charges, as explained 


above, will also be paid for by Medi- 
care, except for the $1.75 a day or 
$25 minimum you will have to con- 
tribute. As for the family physician 
charge, you will have to pay that. 
Medicare does not now pay the re- 
ferring physician who ends his care 
when you are hospitalized. 


Q. Following delivery in mater- 
nity cases at civilian medical facil- 


ities what care does Medicare ex. 
tend to infants? 

A. You are probably referring to 
the neonatal visits. Before October 
1, 1958, the program did allow, on an 
outpatient basis, two visits during the 
first 60 days. These neonatal visits 
are no longer provided for at Govern- 
ment expense. As an eligible depend- 
ent of a serviceman, however, the in- 
fant is covered in the event he should 
require hospitalization for care au- 
thorized under the program. 


Q. My son is entitled to civilian 
medical care. I'd like to have his 
tonsils taken out soon. Can I do 
this at a civilian hospital? 

A. Only if the condition is such 
that it requires an immediate opera- 
tion for the well-being or physical 
health of the child. If the tonsillec- 
tomy is “elective”’—that is, not acute 
in the opinion of the physician—then 
Medicare will not pay for this pro- 
cedure. When such an operation can 
be planned and at a later date per- 
formed without any detriment to the 
patient, then this is considered “elec- 
tive surgery.” 


Q. What about dental care? 

A. These provisions remain un- 
changed. Dental care from civilian 
sources is extremely restricted and 
will be provided only to hospital in- 
patients who have been hospitalized 
for authorized care. Furthermore, 
dental care will only be provided 
when deemed an integral, necessary 
part of the treatment in connection 
with the medical or surgical condition 
for which the dependent was hos- 
pitalized. It will not include the cost 
of artificial teeth, fillings, straighten- 
ing, or prolonged gum treatment. 


Q. Where can I get more de 
tailed information on the Medi- 
care program? 

A. Specific information and help 
may be obtained from your nearby 
uniformed service base, camp, oF 
medical facility. Civilian physicians 
may be able to help you or refer you 
to the medical society which could 
supply you with the necessary infor- 
mation. A fact sheet entitled Revised 
Dependents’ Medicare Program, pub- 
lished by the Office, Armed Forces 
Information and Education, dated 8 
Sept. 1958 is available through your 
unit commander. 


The Airman 
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LESSON 
iN 
ENGINEERING 


USAF sergeants and an NCO wives’ club 
build a bridge to a dream. 


HE six-year-old dream nursed patiently by a young 
| ota of Japan moved one step nearer to realiza- 
tion in September when Yutaka Murata presented himself 
at the University of Nebraska for two years’ post-graduate 
study in chemical engineering. 

Murata’s dream had its beginning in 1952 while he 
was employed as a draftsman with the Northern Air 
Materiel Area, Pacific, at Tachikawa Air Base in Japan. 
As the result of his close friendship with S/Sgt. Leroy 
Springer, the young engineering graduate of Nippon Uni- 
versity developed an intense interest in everything Ameri- 
can and a burning desire to further his education in the 
United States. 

Springer encouraged him wholeheartedly. The pair 
exchanged lessons in Japanese and English in the eve- 
nings, and spent hours discussing the culture and customs 
of their respective countries. In nine months Murata had 
advanced sufficiently to move into a better position as an 
interpreter. 

But the road to his ultimate goal was anything but easy. 
The way was blocked by legal ramifications, acres of 
paperwork, oceans of arrangements, and the ubiquitous, 
democratic problem of finances. 

In 1954 Leroy Springer rotated home and enrolled as a 
student at the Universtiy of Nebraska. He continued to 
encourage Murata by mail, and bird-dogged the flow of 
letters, transcripts, and applications between the Japanese 
engineer and half a dozen universities in the United States. 
On one occasion they were poised on the brink of success. 
Murata almost tasted the heady wine of achievement, but 
had to swallow instead the bitterness of disappointment 
when tardy mail delayed his essential documents past the 
cut-off deadlines. 

Over the passage of three years other Air Force friends 
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Yutaka Murata checks water samples in the chemical laboratory 










of Northern Air Materiel Area, Pacific. 


in Japan lent support and encouragement to Murata’s 
crusade. In Nebraska, Springer eventually aroused the in- 
terest of Mr. Alfred Calvert, director of men’s residences 
at the university, who agreed to fulfill the necessary func- 
tion of sponsor for the Nipponese student. 

Then like river mist under summer sunshine the tangle 
of obstacles began to disappear in a flurry of activity. 
M Sgt. Chester J. Sawyer, a long-time supporter of 
Murata’s ambition, spark-plugged preparations on the 
Japanese side of the water. There were trips to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Tokyo, coveys of airmail letters across 
the ocean and back, and last-minute slip-knots of pink rib- 
bon to be untied. 

The Tachikawa NCO Wives’ Club announced a fund- 
raising drive to provide passage money. The girls ap- 
pointed a committee, devised a variety of money-making 
stratagems, and issued a rallying cry to the membership 
and friends. 

But even then time was running out for Yutaka Murata. 
He remembered how a deadline missed had cheated him 
of his opportunity once before. T/Sgt. and Mrs. Pratt 
stepped into the breach by advancing the necessary $500 
until the wives’ club could set their wheels in motion. They 
will be reimbursed from the proceeds of a raffle on a 
Hi-Fi set. 

When the good ship Yasushima Maru sailed from 
Yokohama harbor on August 22d, Yutaka Murata was 
standing proudly on the deck. In early September offi- 
cials at the University of Nebraska completed action to 
award him a foreign student fellowship for the academic 
year 1958-1959. 

Sometimes ships will come in of themselves on the 
leisurely rise of favorable tide, but it never hurts to have 
a few good friends puffing at the sails. 
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Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 
And we mount its summit round by round. 
—JOsIAH GILBERT HOLLAND 
in Gradatim (Gradually) 


NOT BY A 


Cinglo 


N all the great eras of discovery and exploration the Dr. 

Jekyll and Mr. Hyde character of the unknown has 
been lurking in the wings at the opening curtain but in- 
variably when it comes time for him to move on stage his 
appearance has always been in a surprise role. 

Think of the first mariners to venture forth from the 
Mediterranean basin, cradle of our civilization, nosing their 
frail barques past the Pillars of Hercules into the broad 
Atlantic with much trepidation, almost expecting to sail off 
the edge of their flat world. Or failing that, to be in mortal 
peril of fierce, gigantic sea serpents and other legendary 
monsters of the deep which would brook no human tres- 
pass on their watery realm. 

The fears of these men proved groundless. Instead of 
these voracious creatures (which they nevertheless ex- 
pected to encounter in distant waters), they found their 
major hazard to be in the unpredictable mood of that fickle 
jade, high seas weather. On her good behavior, she was a 
buoyant companion and helpmeet. In a tantrum, however, 
she could be a homicidal maniac, lashing up mountainous 
waves which splintered galley oars like thin kindling and 
breached stout hulls, simultaneously loosing tempestuous 
winds to shriek and shred heavy canvas as if it were mere 
gauze. 
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Bound 


PART Ill 





By William A. Kinney 


The perils which harried these groping crews, men at 
once timid with fear but intrepid through curiosity, were 
very real and immense. Yet this @cean vastness of un- 
charted extent had the hypnotic mysteriousness of the un- 
known about it. And that quality alone demonstrated 
itself an irresistible force in luring man farther and farther 
out from the relative safety of the Eastern Hemisphere’s 
coastal waters. 

One ancient writer summed it up thus: “Everything un- 
known is taken to be magnificent.””. Because man is en- 
dowed with an infinite appetite for learning, he cannot rest 
in the presence of anything that is temporarily unknowable 
to him. The very existence of such a situation rouses him 
mentally and physically to prodigies of courage and 
strength which so often exceed his normally timorous and 
weak nature. 

The third bound in the ascent to space begins when a 
rocket-craft reaches an orbital velocity, and the first daring 
son of Adam swings around his native planet in a trium- 
phant ellipse. Here the partially and completely unknowns 
—the mystery factors—begin to enter the picture. 

“But mark you this well,” said one eminent physician to 
the writer in a discussion of problems attending this third 
bound, “we enter this phase and its unknowns with an 
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incalculable asset far more perplexing in character than 
the various mysterious uncertainties of space. Our un- 
fathomable advantage will be the first trailblazer, a man in 
superb physical and mental condition. 

“Not sickness but health is the greatest of medical mys- 
ries,’ he went on. “It’s a fantastically complicated mys- 
ery, too, this amazingly versatile and automatic defense 
ainst the billions of germs, contagions, and other po- 
‘entially noxious forces which daily assail it. The same is 
‘rue for the endless resiliency of the mind and the emo- 
ons in absorbing uncounted strains, pressures, and anx- 
eties. And then you have that unique interaction of the 
jesh and the spirit on each other in the interest of mutual 
security. Truly a nobly wrought weapons systems, your 
healthy, thinking human being.” 

Another aeromedical specialist took this slant on prob- 
lems associated with the third bound. “As you’ve been 
told, success of the first manned mission will represent a 
glorious achievement for preventive medicine which is 
easily the most rewarding application of our best talents 
in a profession which is at once a science yet also an art. 

“And what is preventive medicine? It’s a professional 
program for keeping people healthy. And what does such 
a program basically involve? Seeing to it that a person is 
adequately housed in fair comfort, properly clothed, fed a 
nutritious and preferably tasty diet, given sufficient sensory 
and mental stimuli, and finally safeguarded against disease, 
accident, or the violence of natural forces. 





“EXPLODING” FLUID: Water boiling explosively from con- 

fainer during a rapid decompression test indicates what 

would happen to the blood and various other fivids forming 

such an important part of the human system if this airman 
were not protected by a pressure suit and helmet. 
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Through an observation window, the new Air Force XMC-2 
full pressure flying gear is seen under test conditions at 


Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio. In this pic- 

ture, you are looking through the window into a mirror, which 

reflects the subject, who is actually seated beneath the 
window through which you observe. 


“Imagine a reasonably gifted staff of physicians, backed 
in depth by an array of technicians of all varieties. En- 
trust an infant to their care and they see solicitously that 
this child from babyhood onward is assured a beneficial 
environment and all the other essentials. Assuming an 
infant in normal health for the experiment, this careful at- 
tention and planning, theoretically, should assure the sub- 
ject of maximum longevity. 

“In readying man for space, flight medicine has a roughly 
analagous opportunity to exercise a high degree of control 
in prescribing environmental conditions and the like for 
personnel, within reasonable limitations as far as our 
knowledge of peculiar space conditions and forces now 
goes. Of course, as with the baby, medicine has to reckon 
with the unpredictable and the imponderable that go with 
life. The best watched children still manage to burn small 
hands on hot stoves. Then I have first hand knowledge of 
an exceptionally fine baby of unusually healthy parents, 
yet this infant after thriving for 18 months unaccountably 
developed a fatal ailment which normally attacks only 
mature adults and succumbed to it in three months. We 
acknowledge the presence of calculated risks but we are 
striving to calculate them to the nicety of a split hair.” 


After Thunder, A Still Noise 


To resume our countdown on the present status of 
flight medicine to assist man in orbital flight with the best 
safeguards for his safety and continued health, we turn now 
to some of the unusual conditions awaiting him there and 
also major matters of personal equipment and supplies. 

Sound, then silence: The deafening thunder of launch 
and the firing of successive rocket stages to get into ellipse 
can be neutralized by sandwich soundproofing. Ear plugs 
may be added on initial missions as an extra precaution. 

Thereafter sound becomes a psychological factor. Be- 
ginning as far back as the 1934 flight of Explorer | reports 
by personnel on partial space equivalence missions show 
a marked sensitivity to sound. Even sniall cabin noises 
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which normally would escape attention or be easily ignored 
in a ground experiment, become abnormally irritating. 
Personnel have confessed to the almost overpowering urge 
to shut off quietly ticking instruments because of the “in- 
cessant clatter.” 

While needless noise can be eliminated, flight medicine 
specialists agree, it remains to be seen whether it is not 
possible to build up human tolerance to a predictable noise 
environment. In many occupations, military and civilian, 
persons have adjusted to noisy working conditions so well 
that they seem oblivious of the din around them. One 
doctor cited the case of a personal friend whose nerves are 
rasped by minor household sounds during relaxed off-duty 
time when he is in an edgy mood. Yet let him go to his job 
in a room where scores of teleprinters are constantly ham- 
mering away, telephones ringing, many voices talking at 
once and he finds the atmosphere as soothing as a warm 
bath. 

Besides the noise-irritation syndrome, another phenom- 
enon affects some personnel. Aural instructions radioed 
from ground or airborne stations seem highly impersonal 
and remote. The voice is disembodied as if it had no hu- 
man source, although a longtime friend may in fact be the 
speaker. This makes for a tendency to sit impassively and 
merely listen instead of complying with directions, a psy- 
chological stage suggestive of semi-hypnosis. 

Available data are insufficient for determining whether 
this aimless brown-study mood is*only transitory or pro- 
gressively deepens mental immobility. With a televised 
cabin system it could be combatted by administering mild 
electric shocks to the occupant whenever his responses 
betray signs of inertia. Not all personnel are so affected, 
however. In a number of test flights encountering grave 
emergency, airmen have demonstrated themselves as 
prompt and systematic in radio monitoring and reporting 
although laboring under severe stress. 

Finally, after escape velocity has been attained, there is 
the complete negation of sound—the tomblike stillness of 
the lonely realm through which the spacecraft tracks its 
irajectory. Sound travels best in dense media, such as our 
surface atmosphere or water. Its vibrations cannot move 
through a vacuum for nothing exists there to conduct 
them. According to pre-space astrophysics doctrine, an 
object does not reach the total vacuum zone until an alti- 
tude of about 600 miles. To all intents and purpose, how- 
ever, a spacecraft in orbit will be coursing through the 
equivalent of what scientists consider a “hard vacuum.” 

This absence of outer sound will leave the pilot bereft 
of all sense of his vehicle’s motion unless he deduces that 
from visual observation of heavenly bodies and there are 
periods when these cannot be seen. Whenever instruments 
go idle and there is a break in radio communication, a 
spaceman will be engulfed by an infinite quietude. Ground 
training periods of increasingly longer duration in sound- 
less chambers and aloft in stratosphere balloon flight prom- 
ise to provide the requisite conditioning for the relatively 
short missions envisioned for the opening chapter of space 
investigation. 

These, in turn, may gradually strengthen man’s familiar- 
ity with and tolerance for silence. When missions begin 
to require several weeks, months, or even a year or longer, 
the extent of man’s ability to endure silence becomes a 
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FAKE G-RIDES: The Aeromedical Laboratory at the Wright 
Air Development Center developed this vertical accelerator 
to simulate the up and down movements a space vehicle 
would encounter in air waves and also to determine the 
amount of shock in ‘‘G” ratings man could withstand in 
launch, successive rocket stage firings, and reentry without 
sustaining injury. Above shows size of entire device, with 
arrow indicating dummy. Aft right, a helmet is adjusted ona 
‘dummy pilot'’ prior to a test run. 








‘| thought the veal chop was a little stringy, didn't you?” 
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big imponderable, particularly where solo flights will be 
concerned. 

A good guideline for aspiring space personnel, a well 
read physician suggested, may be found in the classic, 
Gesta Romanorum, published almost five centuries ago: 
“Listen, look, and be silent, if you wish to live in peace.” 
Schiller, the noted German poet, dramatist, philosopher, 
and historian tells us, “Great souls endure silently,” and 
there is a proverb in his native tongue to the effect that 
silence is the god of the lucky. This pairs well with the 
Hindu axiom: “God rewards the silent.” 

Thus assured, men of space duty calibre undoubtedly 
should be able to cultivate a mental attitude toward utter 
quiet that will enable them to think of it as did the Ameri- 
can humorist, Josh Billings, who arrived at this five-word 
conclusion in 1874: “Silence is a still noise.” 


A Good Place ... But... 


Solitude and Confinement: By nature man is a social 
creature who seeks the company of his fellows. He exists 
in a world of almost endless and varied sensory excite- 
ments, to use that word in a precise sense. Color, form, 
sound, temperatures, light gradations, the feel of things— 
to these and other external stimuli he is constantly reacting 
during waking hours. He will even react to many while 
asleep. The sensations produced by such stimuli are vir- 
tually indispensable for life, and understandably so be- 
cause man is a sentient personality. 

This being so, how does flight medicine regard human 
ability to endure solitary confinement, with little or no 
Opportunity to move, in the prison of a cramped satellite 
compartment for a hypothetical solo orbiting mission of 
several months? What effects will come from the massive 
dimunition of normal sense stimuli to a point far below that 
October 1958 


minimum which makes for maddening tedium and bore- 
dom in everyday life? 

A psycho-physiological problem demanding painstaking 
attention confronts medical research here, and this is an- 
other instance where only manned space missions can 
compile the clinical data to give ultimately the definite 
answers. 

Extensive psychiatric studies record that in a heavy 
majority of subjects tested the common reaction to isolated 
confinement is increasing irritability, followed by day- 
dreaming and hallucinations. Hallucinations usually be- 
gan with disordered thoughts and fantasies, none of which 
correspond to external realities. Next the process deludes 
the sufferer into imagining his senses are reacting to non- 
existent stimuli from without; he may become completely 
convinced that his eyes see imaginary things or that he is 
hearing voices and sounds. A report on a multi-case iso- 
lation research experiment this year states that when con- 
finement ended all subjects expressed increased belief in 
supernatural manifestations. Most subjects registered de- 
clines in work efficiency and lowered 1.Qs. 

A medical paper in a related field suggests that the sud- 
den imposition of additional fear or surprise on a mind 
already laboring under the psychological stress of isolation 
might even bring adrenal collapse and shock to the extent 
of unconsciousness. 

Obviously there would be no point to put man in space 
to subject him to mental stresses of varying severity. It 
might be -well nigh impossible for medicine to sift the 
reality from the imaginary in any report he brings back on 
his physical and psychological reactions. Add the possi- 
ble hazard of shock and unconsciousness at a critical mo- 
ment in preparing for reentry, and he might not get back 
at all. Can precautions be taken to remove such a mission 
from the uncalculated risk category? 

The answer is affirmative. In the first place many of 
the clinical experiments which have induced hallucinations 
have been made under conditions of almost complete 
deprivation of all external stimuli in pitch dark, soundless 
rooms, the sense of touch masked, etc. Certainly the cabin 
of a spacecraft will not subject flight personnel to anything 
remotely approaching that. This is not to say, however, 
that psychological problems associated with complete 
isolation are unlikely to occur. 

Interestingly enough, quite a fund of literature exists on 
the subject of isolation and solitude, ranging from the 
penetrating observations of poetic minds to historically 
authenticated scientific accounts. Much of what has been 
written long predates the comparatively recent develop- 
ment of psychophysiological medicine. Equally interesting 
is the fact that this fund of literature works both sides of 
the street. 

“Solitude begets whimsies,” from the pen of a British 
author in 1759 sounds like a conclusion from a modern 
psychology report on an experiment where the subject 
lapsed under isolation from reality to a world of fantasy. 
The Italian proverb runs: “Solitude is intolerable, even in 
Paradise.” On the other hand in Religio Medici, among 
the alltime great works of English literature, Thomas 
Browne, a physician by profession wrote: “There is no 
such thing as solitude, nor anything that can be said to be 
alone and by itself, save God.” And that distinguished 
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ornament of American letters, H. D. Thoreau held: “I 
never found the companion that was so companionable as 
solitude.” 

For space flight personnel it may well prove that neither 
of these opposing schools of thought are right and future 
medical SOP will be keyed to the definition of solitude 
offered by that 19th century U. S. humorist, Josh Billings 
(H. W. Shaw). He described it as: “A good place to go 
but a poor place to stay.” 

As for well-documented, real life reactions to prolonged 
isolation, here again the material is contrary in character. 
While there are numerous cases which might be cited of 
military personnel becoming deranged under the strain of 
long duty at isolated, monotonously inactive posts, there is 
no lack of instances where the deadly combination of isola- 
tion and boredom failed to impair efficiency. 

A notable example in point is the lengthy and highly 
effective blockade the British Navy maintained of the 
Continent during the French Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Wars which raged with short intermissions from 
1792 until 1815. Crews of ships on widely deployed 
blockade stations lived in cramped quarters, ill-nourished 
by poor food, easy prey to disease, always subject to iron 
discipline and brutality, and many never knowing the 
tonic of sighting another sail or pursuit and combat. 
Nevertheless a high majority of the crews survived the 
long, dragging months of ordeal by isolation, confinement, 
boredom, lonely seas, and malnutrition. More important, 
militarily, they accounted for the blockade’s high effec- 
tiveness. 

Undoubtedly space medicine stands to benefit much 
from clinical data currently being compiled on the psycho- 
physiological behavior of crew personnel on our Navy’s 
nuclear submarines which have cruised for several weeks 
without surfacing in a world largely unknown, potentially 
dangerous, and alien to humans. Such data will have an 
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added advantage because these new submersibles, too, rep- 
resent closed-circuit, packaged atmosphere environments, 


But Man Alone 


The point may well be raised that in the old blockade 
ship-of-the-line, as well as in atomic-powered submarines, 
sailors at least were not completely isolated from their 
fellows, even in the brig. When manned space missions 
begin, the first unquestionably will be solos and many 
years may elapse before we have crews more numerous to 
count than one’s fingers. What of man alone? 

The recorded annals of humankind are replete with 
accounts of persons who have willingly sought or braved 
solitude for various motives and evidently adjusted to it 
equably or at least found it endurable. There can be no 
overlooking the fact, nevertheless, that some in this latter 
group found endurance taxing their efforts at times. | 
speak now of persons seemingly normal, judging by all 
available psychological evidence, and not of the mal- 
adjusted recluses, fanatics, and other neurotic creatures 
who have embraced isolation as an escape device or an 
anti-social gesture. 

Those in the undisordered personality group do not 
catalogue easily. They have ranged from persons of re- 
markable mental attainments to the average for their con- 
temporaries and on to persons of much intellectual sim- 
plicity. In the case of some, the wellspring was surpassing 
dedication to a cause. In less complex individuals the only 
discernable motivation often seems the unanalyzed im- 
pulse for “doing what comes naturally.” Temperamentally, 
likewise, there is no common denominator; the uses of soli- 
tude have appealed to the mercurial and romantic as well 
as to the hardheaded and lethargic. Unquestionably, man- 
kind’s lore is the richer or the world bétter because of 


what some persons derived from it for the subsequent _ 


benefit of others. Contrariwise, humanity often may not 
have profited by the voluntary or involuntary seclusion of 
individuals. And there are many cases where it appar- 
ently made no difference to the times or the people, except 
for the man or woman in isolation. 

Medicine is an art and a science, but not an exact 
science, and medicalpsychology is barely out of its infancy 
as a specialized field. 

One jovial M.D. who now specializes in the field of psy- 
chiatry remarked good naturedly to me, “In a way, we're 
the boys on the big spot, trying to quarterback a completely 
new world. There are days when, exchanging opinions 
with colleagues of mine, I am almost wholly persuaded that 
if Columbus had some psychiatric supercargo experts to 
study his psychological reactions and give him professional 
advice, he probably would have turned back for Spain 
halfway across the Atlantic. And there is a good chance 
they would have discouraged Cortez before he reached 
the Halls of Montezuma. Quite a few of the great cap- 
tains of that golden age stack up on paper as very poor 
psychological risks for the performances they turned in, 
to judge from the surviving literature on many which 
gives quite detailed accounts of their careers, conflicts, 
motivations, and personalities. 

“One cannot help but wonder whether we may have to 
compromise our current concept of the premium space- 
man psychologically for some hell-to-pay marauder type 
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| times he feared he was at the crackup point. 








like Sir Francis Drake, perhaps a devious, complex char- 
acter resembling Sir Walter Raleigh, or our own reckless 
Gen. George Armstrong Custer, a man with a flair for 
chronic insubordination. 

Because medicalpsychology has barely emerged from its 
he went on, it has limited experience to draw 
upon for the instinctively sure touch which is the hallmark 
of practiced art and its backlog of clinically documented 
knowledge is considerably short of that requisite for the 
quasi-precision which distinguishes the inexact science of 
medicine in the hands of its ablest practitioners. Time, 
however, will remedy this situation for medicalpsychology, 
he believes. 

While these comments may seem to underline the lottery 
element in selection of personnel for space missions, such 
is not their intent. There are firm grounds for the belief 
we will have no great difficulty in coming up with the 
right personnel after exacting screening and training. Apart 
from professional competence, they will be men of calm 
confidence in themselves, strong of will, and possessed of 
a well grounded inner sense of security. Which is not to 
say they will be as alike temperamentally as peas in a pod. 

Adm. Richard E. Byrd, for example, found he had to 
exert his will to the utmost in disciplining his mind to 
fight off delusions born of solitude when he spent several 
winter months alone near the South Pole in 1933. At 
Unlike this 
career Officer trained in command, Thoreau, the poet, 
naturalist, and essayist lived for two years by himself in a 
New England cabin and during that withdrawal from the 
world produced his best known work. 

The unknown factor in the equation of selection is 
whether the unfamiliar state of weightlessness will impair 





PROPOSED SPACE STATION: Cone of the proposed four-man 
Atlas Orbital System to track an ellipse at a 400-mile altitude 
is exhibited by Kraft Ehricke, assistant to Convair's technical 


director. Model shows (from left) washroom, eating and 


recreation quarters, sleeping facilities, and control and instru- 
mentation room. A rotational spin of the station would pro- 
duce an acceptable artificial gravity for occupants. 
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the adjustment capability of a man who on the ground 
experiences little trouble in accepting isolation and close 
confinement with even spirits. Only the results of manned 
missions can brief us eventually on that score. 


No Living It Up 

Food: One may say, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion for many years to come, that even at altitudes many 
times greater than those reached by satellites now in orbit 
personnel can expect no high living on space duty. To put 
it another way, there will be no living-it-up for those as- 
signed missions up there. 

Existing knowledge would indicate no insoluable prob- 
lems in providing proper food and liquids certainly for the 
first likely series of flights. When these extend to long 
periods of weeks and months, new considerations probably 
will have to be dealt with. However, data developed dur- 
ing the initial shorter missions should simplify disposing of 
factors entering the picture later. 

Experiments in taking food and drink while in the un- 
natural state of weightlessness show that the muscular 
system involved can produce the regular swallowing effect. 
Yet to be determined is whether weightlessness for pro- 
tracted stretches of time affects the normal appetite or the 
digestion of food once consumed. 

Since food and drink, like its partakers, will be weight- 
less, it will be specially packaged. Squeeze-squirt type 
plastic containers equipped with tubes enabling personnel 
to suck out liquids and soft food pastes are a partial an- 
swer. Solid foods may also be concentrates in the form 
of candy bars, round like camphor chap sticks, etc. 

While ‘ordinarily bulk and roughage are desirable in a 
healthy diet, many sturdy individuals have demonstrated 
man’s ability to survive without untoward after effects on 
a food regimen wholly lacking in these ingredients, and 
they have done so under conditions of great hardship and 
privation for remarkably long periods of time. 

Our current belief is that space duty personnel will re- 
quire slightly more than 25 calories daily per pound so a 
138-pound person would need a caloric intake of 3,800. 
This is about the equivalent of the new calory allowance 
for all airmen on active duty (except under rigorous or 
unusual climatic conditions) now in the stages of final 
study by dietary experts in the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The anatomy of the appetite in space is going to require 
much further study. All research presently has available 
on the subject are bits and pieces developed in missions of 
partial space flight equivalence or in ground experimental 
simulation chambers. This assortment is comparable to 
having a scattered fraction of a jigsaw puzzle and trying to 
get from it an idea of the picture the whole puzzle presents 
with all pieces assembled. 

The bits and pieces available are confusing. To cite the 
first, Capt. Albert Stevens during one of the trailblazing 
Stratoflights of the °30s reported a compulsive urge to 
drink quantities of water, although it was warm and slaking 
his thirst was not the real motivation. On the other hand, 
he was not normally hungry and did not touch solid food. 
In more recent experiments some personnel have had 
sharper appetites than usual with resultant gains in weight, 
and vice versa. 

Occasionally, too, one encounters the type individual 
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who can get so raptly engrossed in a task that he becomes 
almost indifferent to food while he is so occupied. Such 
a person gets along on a few absentminded snacks while 
concentrating, yet suffers apparently no essential impair- 
ment in intellectual or physical efficiency. Probably a 
series of common denominators exists for the various 
physical and personality profiles of future space person- 
nel, but only cumulative experience can guide aeromedicine 
to its discovery. 

Against the day when crews of more than one will sup- 
plement the maiden solo flights, a continuing experiment 
on nutrition has been going on in a compartmented cabin 
simulator at the Wright Air Development Center. In 
confinement for hypothetical runs of five days, five-man 
crews have been subsisting on a food supply including 
canned and frozen vegetables and fruits, precooked full 
meals similar to the familiar TV dinners, and bread. Here 
we have a larder offering appetizing variety, as well as 
assuring the regular requirements for bulk and roughage. 
Data compiled all show the crewmen either desired or 
needed more food than they would have eaten otherwise. 

Any hard and fast deductions from this study must be 
held in abeyance. In simulator flight refrigerated food 
storage, an electric grill for meal preparation, and the 
power to run them are available. Furnishing duplicate 
facilities for actual missions would introduce unwelcome 
extra weight, hence spacecraft with several in the crew 
may have to make do without such luxuries at the outset. 

A second fact is that the element of weightlessness has 
been absent in simulator missions. Its presence in actual 
flight will greatly complicate the preparation of hot.meals 
unless and until some method is devised to compensate 
for it by an artificially contrived gravitational effect. Engi- 
neers are working on devices to give stability to a vehicle. 

The third point is that simulator experiment person- 
nel know they are in ground-conducted tests. The psy- 
chological assurance this gives is important. The impact 
of the operational “real thing” on the individual is some- 
thing yet to be assessed. It seems logical to expect a 
marked change in the psychophysiological pattern com- 
parable to that observed on other matters in personnel who 
found certain conditions in ground compartment tests very 
tolerable, even pleasant, but reported them most annoying 
or nearly intolerable in actual missions of partial space 
flight equivalence. 

All preflight training in the foreseeable future will see 
personnel on the same dietary regimen for at least a week 
or longer that they will carry as rations for their assigned 
mission. Airmen will be well accustomed to this special 
menu down in low space before they get their chance to 
start living it up high operationally in orbit. 


Sport Shirt Missions? 

Clothing: G-suits have been developed to afford ade- 
quate protection against the abrupt gravitational stresses 
which accompany launch, successive stage firings, and re- 
entry. The possibility of a cabin system failure due to 
an unnoticed leak or violent decompression by a meteorite 
would seem to make it advisable the suits be kept on 
during ellipse flight at least until extensive operational 
assessment establishes the meteorite hazard to be negligi- 
ble, assuming that proves to be the case. 
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ERSATZ MOON MAN: A/1C Donald G. Farrell completed a 
weeklong lunar ‘‘mission’’ last February completely isolated 
from the world in an experimental space cabin, developed 
by Randolph AFB. Here Farrell is shown at the end of his 
simulated trip in the 3 by 5 foot hermetically sealed capsule. 


Research under conditions of partial space flight equiva- 
lence, however, has compiled significant evidence that per- 
sonnel find full pressure suits irksome, uncomfortable, and 
interfering with their movements. The combination con- 
tributes to the irritability at trivial things which sets in at 
extreme altitudes. Personnel have been outspoken about 
their reactions and a number have voiced their conviction 
that space crews will have to have easy sport-shirt freedom 
if they are to do programmed work and research efficiently. 
In some cases light pressure suits were blamed for induc- 
ing fatigue and awkwardness which made men quit as- 
signed duties as impossible. 

Aeromedical specialists in this field likewise point out 
that in the present state of the art keeping a G-suit on dur- 
ing orbital flight is a dubious precaution. In the event of 
meteoritic destruction of a cabin a man so clad could 
count on surviving for a while but would perish eventually. 
An airman who had shed his suit would die instantly. 
There is a strong school of thought that when the day of 
space operations arrives, men will independently make it 
a matter of individual choice, deciding whether to risk 
immediate death in event of an accident or play safe and 
die slowly as a result. 

Here the question rests until human experience in orbit 
starts teaching us more. Conceivably some way of making 
protective space garb more comfortable and sufferable maj 
evolve. Even if orders are to keep on such clothing at all 
times and a TV system permits observation of a cabin 
constantly, I rather doubt the airmen on pioneer missions 
will be court martialed for deciding they can perform most 
efficiently in ellipse by stripping to T-shirts and shorts. 

(To be concluded next month) 


The Airman 
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U.S. AIR FORCE SONG 


ods 
Verse 
Here's a toast to the host of those who love 
The vastness of the sky; 
To a friend we will send a message of 
His brother men who fly. 
We drink to those who gave their all of old, 


Then down we roar to score the rainbow’s pot of gold. 





A toast to the host of men we boast, 
The U.S. Air Force. 





oe 7 Chorus—1 


Off we go into the wild blue yonder, 
——<T——— — Climbing high into the sun; 
Here they come zooming to meet our thunder, 
At ’em boys, give ‘er the gun! (Give ‘er the gun!) 
Down we dive, spouting our flame from under 
Off with one hell-uv-a roar! 
We live in fame or go down in flame, (Hey!) 


Nothing can stop the U. §. Air Force! 





Chorus—2 

Minds of men fashioned a crate of thunder, 
Sent it high into the blue; 

Hands of men blasted the world asunder, 
How they lived God only knew! 

Souls of men dreaming of skies to conquer 
Gave us wings ever to soar. 

With jets before and bombs galore, 


Nothing can stop the U. §. Air Force! 





Chorus—3 


Off we go into the wild sky yonder, 
Keep the wings level and true. 

If you'd live to be a gray-haired wonder, 
Keep the nose out of the blue! 

Flying men guarding our nation’s border, 
We'll be there ever on course! 

In echelon we carry on, 


Nothing can stop the U. §. Air Force! 
© Carl Fischer, Inc. 











